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gy, Psy ‘chology , and the various important subdivisions 
of these sciences. There are also biographical sketches 
of most of the great discoverers, with picturesque inci- 
dents that have figured in so many of-their discoveries. 
The method of presentation as given in A HISTORY 
OF SCIENCE has all the charm of romance and all 
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COMMENT 


TuatT was an admirable letter which President RooseveLt 
wrote to Colonel Mosby about a month before election day, but 
which, lest the writer’s motives should be misconstrued, the 
recipient discreetly refrained from publishing until after the 
contest was over. We refer to the letter in which Mr. Roose- 
VELT says that he was saddened, not angered, by the unfriendly 
attitude of the Southern States toward him, because he is 
himself half a Southerner by blood, and because the welfare 
of the Southern States is as dear to him as that of the 
Northern. We recall the letter with pleasure, because it 
tends to confirm our prediction that those who had counted 
upon Mr. Rooskvett’s success at the ballot-box to envenom the 
race issue may find themselves mistaken. It is, however, the 
Southern States themselves on which the speedy extinction of 
the race issue mainly depends. We incline to think that but 
for the so-called “solidity ” of the South—that is to say, the 
inflexible resolve of the bulk of it to throw its electoral votes 
against the Republican nominee, no matter whether they ap- 
prove or disapprove of the platform and candidate of the 
Democracy—there would never arise in the Republican party 
any organized and formidable movement for the enforcement 
of the Fourteenth, much less of the Fifteenth, Amendment. 














An impression to this effect seems to be gaining ground among 
the Southern leaders, if we may trust a despatch from Wash- 
ington to the New York 7'imes, according to which they are 
to hold a conference in the Federal capital at an early date. 
The conference has been called, we are told, by those who 
hold that hereafter the Southern whites should detach them- 
selves from the Democratic as well as from the Republican 
party, should decline to send delegates to the next Democratic 
national convention, and should form a party of their own, 
consecrated to the advancement of their view of the race issue, 
and prepared to cast its electoral votes for whichever nominee 
should be deemed most likely to promote their deepest inter- 
ests. If such a party could be organized, it might command 
in the neighborhood of a hundred electoral votes, and, at cer- 
tain conceivable conjunctures, it would hold the balance of 
power, and might determine the outcome of a Presidential 
election. It would play, in a word, the réle which has thrice 
been taken and may once again be taken by the Irish Na- 
tionalist party in the British House of Commons. 


To such a course, however, there are some obvious objec- 
tions. If, at any crisis, a majority of the South’s electoral 
vote should be cast against the Democratic nominee, that sec- 
tion would be apt to forfeit the good-will of the Democratic 
party. That good-will it has always hitherto possessed, and the 
question naturally suggests itself whether it is wise to risk 
an assured friendship in the hand for a doubtful friendship 
in the bush. It should also be borne in mind that the creation 
of a third and distinctively Southern party under a new name 
would almost inevitably lead to further mutilation of the 
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“Solid” South. We will assume that a distinctively Southern 
party could rely upon carrying, as a minimum, Texas, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina. What 
of the remaining Southern States? The national Democracy 
would unquestionably retain an organization in every one 
of them, and, with the opposition thus divided, the Republicans 
would have a fair chance of carrying not only such former 
slave States as Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, and Mis- 
souri, but also Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina. Would, then, the plight of the 
South be any better than it is now? 


The situation in Colorado is alarming to the friends of peace. 
On the face of the returns, the Democratic nominee for 
Governor was elected by a plurality of about 13,000. The 
supporters of Governor Pranopy, the Republican nominee, 
however, assert that this ostensible plurality is the outcome 
of gross frauds in a number of counties. An official recount 
will be needed to decide the dispute. Under the law, the 
recounting must be done by the State Legislature, but the 
composition of this body is itself in doubt. The election of 
no fewer than eleven State Representatives and three State 
Senators is disputed. The settlement of these fourteen con- 
troversies depends on the judicial decisions rendered in twenty- 
seven disputed precincts in the city of Denver. Now, the 
decisions thus far rendered by the State Supreme Court in 
regard to these precincts have been favorable to the Repub- 
licans. It is therefore conceivable that the Republicans will 
control the State Legislature, and declare Governor PEaBopy 
reelected by an official recounting of the ballot. The Demo- 
crats, and especially the spokesmen of union labor, say, on their 
part, that they will not allow Governor Prasopy to retain his 
seat. We do not see what they can do about it, for if the 
Republicans control the Legislature, and thus secure the 
Governorship, they will have at their disposal not only the 
State militia, but also assistance from the regular army of 
the United States, which the Constitution requires the Presi- 
dent to furnish when requested by a State Legislature or 
Fxecutive. The notion of the Cripple Creek miners that Mr. 
RoosevELt would or could interfere to seat ApAms by force 
against the wishes of the State Legislature and Executive 
is, of course, absurd. There is, by the way, more at stake 
than a Governorship in this contest, for the next Governor 
will have the appointment of two judges of the Supreme Court. 


The idea of Joun Hay as the conservative curator of the 
impulsive Roosrvett has been so universally accepted as to 
have attained a sort of canonical authority. But some day 
some particularly thoughtful citizen will ask himself: “ Who 
is really the man with the Big Stick, anyhow? Is it Roossr- 
VELT, or is it Hay?’ The truth is that Secretary Hay is an 
extremely resourceful and well-equipped minister of foreign 
affairs, and always gives the impression of knowing what he is 
about, and being able to deal skilfully with any emergency 
that may arise. But it is also true that he is as bold a states- 
man as any now on earth whose responsibilities are compara- 
ble with his. He is not rash. We do not think President 
RoosevEtt is rash, either. But Mr. Hay’s reputation as a safe 
man owes more to mastery of diplomatic methods than to any 
disposition to defer, or hang back. A new policy has no 
terrors for him because it is new, nor a quick turn because it is 
quick. He wears a velvet glove, but his reputation for conser- 
vatism is largely due to the chance that has associated him 
with a President who encases in buckskin a hand no more 
prompt than Hay’s. 


The Providence Journal thinks the $34,500 which Mr. 
Dovctas spent in the campaign for Governor of Massachu- 
setts a pretty stiff sum. So it is for a candidate, but it is 
a bagatelle for an advertiser of the dimensions of WituiaM L. 
Dovenas. Mr. Doveras knows the value of publicity, and is 
used to buying it in large lots. He did so in the late campaign, 
and, as usual, with satisfactory results. Moreover, it is incon- 
ceivable that Mr. Douctas’s campaign was not incidentally 
worth a great deal more to the three-dollar shoe business than 
it cost the shoemaker candidate. 


Report says that Mr. Moopy will continue to be Attorney- 
General during President Roosrvett’s second term. It will 
involve a great sacrifice of his pecuniary interests, but he is 































































































a bachelor, and doubtless feels able to afford to deal gener- 
ously with a country that is living beyond its means. So long 
as Massachusetts has practically let slip the opportunity ta 
send Mr. Moopy to the Senate, we hope it is true that he has 
consented to stay in the cabinet, for he is the kind of man 
whom it is profitable to keep in the public service. He was a 
member of Congress from 1895 until he became Secretary of 
the Navy, so that his active concern with the affairs of the 
Federal government extends over a period of nearly ten years, 
which have been particularly fruitful of new situations and 
problems. President Roosrvett first called him to the cabinet. 
IIe has the best of reasons for wanting to keep him where he is. 


Tom Watson seems to think that he has been appointed 
literary executor of the Democratic party, deceased. His post 
mortem observations reek with the I-come-to-bury-Cesar-not- 
to-praise-him spirit. His methods seem well adapted to infuse 
new life into the alleged decedent’s remains. 


Interesting were the ceremonies which took place in Wash- 
ington on Saturday, November 19, when the bronze statue 
of FREDERICK THE GREAT, presented by Emperor WituiAm II. 
to the American people, was unveiled in the grounds of 
the War College. We learn that near it will be erected 
statues of ALEXANDER THE Great, of Casar, and of NAPoLEeon. 
The one speech worthy of the occasion was delivered by Presi- 
dent Roosrvett. Some of the shorter speeches were conspicu- 
ous for the blunders which they embodied. For example, 
Major-General GiLLespIr, in his preliminary greeting of the 
German ambassador, showed himself far from conversant with 
military history when he asserted that the system of organiza- 
tion, training, and mancuvring of troops, instituted by 
Frepertck IT., has had its happy fruition in the imperial 
German army of to-day. It is well known that the military 
system instituted by Freprerick II., and too scrupulously 
preserved for many years after his death, was largely account- 
able for the awful disasters encountered by the Prussian arms 
at Jena and Auerstadt. Had the Prussian commanders in 
1806 renounced their inherited system for the new formation, 
the new methods, and the new tactics introduced by French 
generals during the preceding decade, and preeminently 
exemplified in NapoLteon and Davoust, they might not have 
subjected their country to dismemberment and humiliation. 
It is certain that in 1870 the German commanders would 
never have conquered at Sedan and captured Metz and Paris 
had they adhered to the antiquated military system fashioned 
more than a century before. 


The German special commissioner, Lieutenant-General von 
LoEWENFELD, and the German ambassador, Baron SpEcK VON 
SrernsurG, both made the mistake of reviving the pseudo- 
historical myth that during our Revolutionary war FREDERICK 
showed himself a friend of the revolting thirteen colonies. 
Neither, indeed, went so far as to recall the apocryphal story 
that FREDERICK sent to WasHINGTON a sword inscribed “ From 
the oldest to the greatest general.” The special commissioner 
said, however, that it was the Prussian King who, having 
greeted with warm sympathy, the rights and progress of the 
United States from the beginning, had been the first sovereign 
to conclude a treaty of amity and commerce with the young 
confederation after the conclusion of peace at Paris in 1783. 
He forgot to emphasize the word “ after.” What we wanted, 
of course, was recognition before, not after, Great Britain 
herself had acknowledged our independence. Although re- 
peatedly solicited, the Prussian sovereign refused to recognize 
us while the contest was pending, although France had done 
so, and entered into an alliance with us early in 1778; although 
Spain quickly arrayed herself on the same side; and although 
the Low Countries and Russia entered into friendly relations 
with us, there is absolutely no proof of sympathy for the 
revolting colonists on the part of Freperick, although he 
had regarded Grorcre III. with bitter dislike ever since the 
superseding of the elder Prrr by Lord Bute had brought 
about the inopportune closing of the Seven Years’ War. The 
German ambassador vaguely alleged that Freperick had shown 
himself a stanch and true friend of the forefathers of those 
people who in 1902 had welcomed Prince Henry of Prussia 
on their own soil; having proved his friendship at a time 
when the young Republic was “in the course of her formation, 
weathering many storms and perils.” The Republic had been 
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definitely formed, and all serious storms and perils had been 
weathered before FRepERICK THE GREAT consented to imitate 
many other European states by recognizing our independence. 


President RoosrEveLT, on the other hand, was guilty of no 
historical blunder. He placed our acceptance of the statue 
of FREDERICK THE GREAT on exactly the right grounds. This 
statue was fittingly placed, he said, in the grounds of a war 
college, for, when “soldierly genius and soldierly heroism 
reach the highest point of achievement, the man in whom 
they are displayed grows to belong not merely to the nation 
from which he sprang, but to all nations capable of showing, 
and, therefore, capable of appreciating, the virile and master- 
ful virtues which alone make victors in those dread struggles 
where resort is had to the arbitrament of arms.” Many stu- 
dents of military history may think that Mr. Roosevett ranks 
FreDERICK too high when he groups him with ALEXANDER, 
Cxsar, and Hannipau in antiquity, and with Napotron and 
possibly Gustavus ApoLpHus in modern times. For a man 
beaten so often, and sometimes beaten from an obvious lack 
of skill and judgment, it may seem overpraise to rate him 
above MarRLBorouGH and WELLINGTON, who never knew defeat. 
It is even questionable whether, in respect of inborn military 
genius, as distinguished from gradually acquired efficiency, 
he should be classed with TurENNE and the Prince EuGene. 
But that is a detail. Beyond cavil was the President’s subse- 
quent statement that he accepted the statue not only as that 
of a mighty soldier, but as a symbol of the kinship of blood 
between the American and the German peoples. It is true, as 
Mr. Roosevett reminded his auditors, that even in colonial 
days the German element had become very strong among the 
inhabitants of certain parts of our country. It is also true 
that in the Revolutionary war one of the leading Generals 
was MUHLENBERG, an American of German descent, and that 
it was a German, Herkimer, who won the victory which saved 
the valley of the Mohawk to the American cause. No less tell- 
ing was the President’s allusion to the fact that on the plat- 
form whereon he stocd, and among the officers of the army 
and navy whom he was addressing, were many Americans who 
were partly or wholly of German descent. We repeat that 
the only grounds upon which a statue of FREDERICK THE GREAT 
could be appropriately presented and accepted were distinctly 
perceived and effectively brought out by President RoosEveEtt, 
who raised what others might have made a silly and delusive 
proceeding to a plane of sincerity and dignity. 


In one respect, at all events, the election is of interest. It is a 

distinct ratification of the “ imperialist ” policy.—London Saturday 
Review. 
It was a distinct ratification of Turopore Roosrvett, taken 
by and large, without specification of details. If it was a dis- 
tinct ratification of anything else, we don’t know what the 
other thing was. If it didn’t ratify “stand pat,” it certainly 
didn’t ratify the “ imperialist ” policy. 

Now, when it looks as if the Unionists of Great Britain were 
doomed to defeat at the next general election, and as if the 
Trish Nationalist party would once more hold the balance of 
power, there comes ominous reports of a rupture in that or- 
ganization. There is no doubt that, but for quarrels between 
Parnellites and anti-Parnellites, Mr. GuapstonE would have 
returned to power in 1892 with a much larger majority than 
the forty he actually possessed, and it is probable that a split 
in the ranks of Irish patriots at this time would have a simi- 
larly untoward effect on the coming battle at the ballot-box. 
Nevertheless, it is alleged, on what seems to be good authority, 
that Messrs. Ditton and Sexton, with their personal followers 
in the House of Commons and their Dublin organ, the Free- 
man’s Journal. mean to decline to accept any longer Mr. JoHN 
FE. Repmonp’s leadership, who, on his side, however, will have 
the support of Mr. Witutam O’Brien, who is so powerful in 
Cork and throughout the south of Ireland. There is reason to 
believe that the two factions would have about equal voting 
strength in the House of Commons, and that Mr. Timotuy 
Heaty and his adherents could give either a majority by rally- 
ing to its aid. If Mr. Heary had to choose, his influence 
would doubtless be given to the faction headed by RepmMonp 
and O’Brien. The fact may possibly have been overlooked 


that Messrs. Ditton and Sexton did not approve of the Land 
Purchase conference with Irish landlords, in which Messrs. 














_RepmMonp and O’Brien took part, and which resulted in Mr. 

WynpuaAM’s memorable Land Purchase act. Mr. WiILtiAm 
O’BriEN now maintains that the same spirit of conciliation, 
which procured for the Irish tenants the immense sum of 
money needed to transform them into owners of the soil, ought 
to be’ shown toward the proposals for political reform which 
have lately emanated from the association formed by Lord 
Dunraven. Apparently one of the reasons why Mr. WynpHAM, 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, declined to 
consider these proposals was that they were condemned by 
Messrs. Ditton and Sexton and other members of the Na- 
tionalist party. Mr. O’Brien, for his part, contends that the 
proposals were good, so far as they went, and should have been 
welcomed as a basis for larger concessions. 


The London Spectator regrets that President Rooseve.t has 
declined in advance to offer himself for reelection in 1908. 
“There was no necessity,” it says, “for such a pledge, and we 
wish it had not been given.” We agree that the pledge was 
not necessary, but, after all, Mr. Roosrvett will be fifty years 
old in 1908, and the Spectator must remember that that is an 
age at which a man who is not rich and has a family likes ‘to 
settle himself down to some steady job and make his old age 
secure against want. ° 


At the hour when we write, Marshal Oyama, who is said 
to have been reinforced by 60,000 men, and is believed now 
to have at his disposal about 300,000, is reported to have made 
a concerted artillery attack on General KuropatkKin’s right, 
centre, and left. The movement against the Russian left is 
described as particularly formidable, and seems to be conducted 
by General Kuroki, whose death, though often asserted, is 
again contradicted. Owing to the intense cold which has 
set in and from which central Manchuria will not emerge 
before the spring, it is of vital importance to the Japanese, 
who, for some weeks, have been camping in the open field, 
that they should drive their opponents out of Mukden, and 
thus be enabled to take up their own quarters there. Other- 
wise they will have to fall back shortly on Liao-Yang for 
shelter. As regards the situation at Port Arthur, the truth 
seems to be that, for some three weeks before November 17, the 
Japanese attacks were repulsed, but that as a result of suc- 
cessful tunnelling by the Japanese, the Erlungshan and San- 
shunshan forts, the principal outworks of the fortress, were 
blown up on the afternoon of the day named. The Russian 
war-vessel which escaped to Chefoo, and bore messages from 
General StorsseL to the Czar, left Port Arthur before the 
catastrophe just described occurred. But little confidence, 
therefore, can be placed in the reassuring tenor attributed 
to that despatch. Strorsset is said to have declared himself 
eapable of holding out until March, when the arrival of the 
Baltic fleet would be expected, provided the Russian govern- 
ment could manage from time to time to supply him with 
some food and ammunition. There is no doubt that blockade- 
running has of late been occasionally successful, one large 
steamer loaded with provisions having entered the harbor 
the other day. 


We repeat what we have formerly said, that until Port 
Arthur has fallen, and until one of the two armies now facing 
each other on the Sha River shall have been decisively beaten, 
—we might now add until the Baltic fleet shall have been 
eaptured or destroyed—the talk of bringing about a peace 
between the belligerents is idle. Not even in irresponsible 
liewspapers is the word “ mediation ” heard any longer. When 
peace arrives, it will come through the direct application of 
vne combatant to the other. If, before the close of the present 
winter, Japan should be everywhere the victor, and should 
herself propose magnanimous and liberal terms, which should 
leave Russian honor intact, it is possible that the peace party 
in St. Petersburg might contrive to bring about their accept- 
It will be observed that the hypothesis rests upon a long 
chain of “ifs.” Meanwhile, the fact should be borne in mind 
that Japan seems to be nearing the end of her financial re- 
sourees. Ter second loan, like the former, is secured by a 
lien on her custom-house reecipts; yet, although issued at six 
per cent., it brought only 88, from which the bankers’ commis- 
sions must be deducted. In these times a poor country like 
Japan eannot afford long to borrow at such a rate. 
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The election of Mr. Pirrpont MorGan as president of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art is an illustrious example 
of getting the right man into the right place. Mr. Mor- 
GAN seems to have all the qualifications for the work. He 
is the greatest organizer and the greatest patron of art 
in the world. He brings great energy and_ extensive 
knowledge to a work that will be full of interest to him, 
and that is of lively importance not only to New York, 
but to all Americans who care for art in any of its forms. 
The opportunity is worthy of Mr. Moraan’s powers. General 
CrsNnoLa’s death, leaving the directorship vacant, makes it 
the more readily practicable to introduce whatever new 
methods ‘are desirable into the management of the museum. 
The Rocrers bequest has supplied ample funds to add to the 
collections. There is a great chance to make the museum 
everything that it should be as a depository of art, and as 
a great factor in the study of art in this country. Mr. Mor- 
GAN seems the man of all others best qualified to aid the 
managers to make the most of their opportunity. That such a 
work should enlist a part of the energies of such a man is ex- 
ceedingly fortunate for the art interests of the country. 


The matter of the Subway signs will doubtless end in a 
legal wrangle. We all hate the signs, yet we don’t want the 
Interborough Company to be deprived, without compensation, 
of any rights to which their contract lawfully entitles them. 
The whole matter of public advertising and ensuing disfigure- 
ment, of which the Subway signs are an example, has got to 
be threshed out and settled eventually in accordance with 
publie opinion. Meanwhile it must be settled in accordance 
with such laws as we have, and not such laws as we wish 
we had. There has been so much irritation, and such an out- 
ery about the signs, that public appreciation of the Subway 
has hardly found due expression. The Subway is first rate, 
an enormous boon already to the people who travel up and 
down Manhattan Island, and bound soon to be a much greater 
boon than it is now. The air in it is not bad at this time of 
year, at any rate. Any one with the ordinary respiratory and 
olfactory organs can perceive that. 


Professor JAMES Hystore, of New York, calls for $25,000 
for the support and furtherance for two or three years of a 
work of psychic research and the publication of material al- 
ready accumulated. He wants the money to be paid into the 
hands of the American Institute for Scientific Research, 
aiready incorporated, which has been founded to organize 
certain scientific investigations. This institute is modelled 
after the Carnegie Institution in Washington, except that its 
field is limited to psychic research and psychopathology. It 
will not engage directly in investigations even in these two 
departments, but will supervise endowments and subsidies for 
the benefit of qualified workers in them. Psychic research 
includes the study of such phenomena as telepathy, presenti- 
ments, ghosts, phantoms, clairvoyancy, and the curious de- 
velopments that come to notice through the cooperation of 
such a person as Mrs. Piprr. It is a study which interests 
many distinguished, shrewd, and thoughtful men, including 
(in England) Sir Winuiam Crookes, Sir Ottver Loner, and 
Mr. Artuur Batrour, and Professor WILLIAM JAMES and 
Professor S. P. Langtry in this country. Psychopathology 
has to do with such work as has been carried on under PIERRE 
JANET in the Salpétriére in Paris. Mr. Hystop considers 
that for its proper study here there should be a clinic for the 
observation and therapeutic treatment of certain types of func- 
tional diseases of the mind—insanity, hallucination, secondary 
personality—and such troubles as may be made to yield to 
hypnotic suggestion. The scheme is that the American In- 
stitute for Scientific Research, already founded, shall be suf- 
ficiently endowed to enable it to promote and direct investiga- 
tion in both of these obscure and interesting branches of 
science. 


Professor Hysnor is an optimist about the usefulness 
of such investigations. He thinks they promise more for 
the race than any investigation ever undertaken by man— 
results more important than any economic or industrial] in- 
vestigation imaginable. The Institute, if it is ever to amount 
to much, will need a considerable endowment, but for the 
time being Professor Hystop is bending his energies to get 
the preliminary $25,000 for psychic research. He thinks that 




































































































the results of two or three years’ work which that sum would 
provide for will justify appeal later for the endowment of 
the Institute. The board of trustees (still incomplete) of the 
new Institute includes Professor WILLIAM JAMES, Dr. Minot 
J. Savace, and Dr. R. Herxr Newton. There is a considerable 
outery from the teachers of the people just now against our 
national leaning towards materialism. Here is an object 
which is as unmaterial as any teacher could desire, and which 
combines with the pursuit of elusive forms of knowledge 
fair promise of philanthropy. Without having anything more 
than the commonest lay knowledge of the field that looks so 
ripe to Professor Hystop, we would be glad, on general prin- 
ciples, to see the money supplied to enable competent hands 
to work in it. If there were any harvest, even a small one, 
it would be of highly interesting quality. 


The meaning of the Latin tail to the German Emperor’s 
eabled congratulation to President Roosrvett is still the 
subject of diligent discussion carried on by schoolmasters 
and other learned men, chiefly in the columns of the Evening 
Post. Somebody cught to ask the Emperor to decide a bet 
by divulging how his Latin really read, and what it really 
meant. His greeting has illustrated with curious emphasis 
what a speculative occupation the study of the dead languages 
really is. The meaning of every difficult Latin sentence is 
guesswork even to excellent scholars, and we are told that 
that fact is one important thing which makes the study of 
Latin particularly valuable as a means of training minds. 


The effort now in progress to unite Harvard University 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology is one of the 


most edifying labors that have ever been put forth in the edu- . 


cational field. It used to be a familiar complaint that Ameri- 
cans who gave money to colleges would rather start a new 
college than strengthen one already founded. That dispo- 
sition is not so prevalent as it used to be. The very contrary 
of it appears in this effort of Harvard and Technology to get 
together. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
long been in the very front rank (perhaps the leader) of our 
technological schools. It stands at Harvard’s door. Harvard 
has had a Scientifie School for forty or fifty years. It has 
never been as strong as the Sheffield School at Yale, but it has 
been strengthened of late, and is in good condition. The late 
Donato McKay left nearly all his fortune—six millions or 
thereabouts —to Harvard to endow a school of Applied 
Sciences. Instead of welcoming this great sum of money as 
a means of building up a strong rival to the Massachusetts 
Institute, President Etior and the Harvard corporation have 
set themselves to avoid, if possible, the needless duplication 
of institutions in the same field. 


The problem has been to devote this large bequest to Har- 
vard to the development of Technology, which could only be 
done by bringing the two concerns together. Both have strong 
individuality and large bodies of alumni, and the “Tech” 
alumni have been very fearful that their institution would 
be swallowed by its bigger sister and lost. But President 
Pritcuet and his officers have worked willingly with the 
Harvard people to discover a practical basis of amalgamation. 
Their first effort was a failure. The jealous “Tech” alumni 
would not hear of union. But they have worked on, and their 
latest plan for making the two great schools members one of 
another has every prospect of success, With the details of it 
we need not concern ourselves. The main point is that these 
eminent Massachusetts educators—learning, perhaps, a lesson 
from the maligned trusts—have put aside all small thoughts 
and rivalries, and are patiently working out a scheme of give 
and take, which shall avoid waste, and retaining the individu- 
ality of both institutions, make all the funds that they possess 
between them do the most possible good in promoting every 
kind of education. The result will be that each institution 
will be strengthened in its proper field; that Harvard will be 
relieved of a work which there was no need for her to undertake, 
and that Donatp McKay’s money will do what he intended it 
should do, but do it better than he planned or could plan at 
the time he made his will. 





Pension-Commissioner Ware, being about to retire from 
office and resume (we suppose) the practice of law, seems to be 
expurgating his reputation preparatory to inviting his ac- 
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quaintances to take him seriously once more as a legal adviser. 
When he was appointed to the post which he has so much 
adorned, the fact about his personal history which the news- 
papers most noised abroad was that he was the poet “ Ironquill ” 
whose verse had taken so strong a hold in the affections of 
the people of the West. He had gathered some of his “ Iron- 
quill” verses into a book, and the papers got hold of it, and 
reprinted many of his deliverances, with the result that the 
dominant thought that the average voter had in his mind 
about Commissioner Ware was that he was Ironquill the poet. 
Now we find him exculpating himself with the assertion that 
his rule has been never to sell any of his poetry. He explains 
his poetical habits. Having done a poem—preferably on ihe 
back of an envelope—his custom has been first to throw it into 
his safe and let it lie six months. Then he “fires it into the 
local paper.” If it is copied he thinks it may be good: if it 
is not copied he lets it perish. But he never sells any verse. A 
New York paper once offered him money to do a poem every 
week, but he declined. “TI want all my reputation,” he says, 
“to come from the West.” 

There is no objection to a poet’s reputation coming from the 
West, but if it comes, the money that it brings him in will be 
apt to come chiefly from the East, where the chief literary 
market is. Why not let it come? All the other Western poets 
have taken Eastern money and Western money indifferently. 
They took any good money that offered. So Fietp; so Riney; 
so Bret Harte; so Joaquin Minier. Statesmen have done 
it. Mr. Jonn Hay—but that was long ago. Every American 
citizen has a right to refuse money for his verse if he chooses, 
but we do not consider that Mr. Ware has helped his case at 
all by advertising his exercise of that right. The two great 
natural divisions into which all poetry falls are marketable 
verse and unmarketable verse. Most of the good poetry and 
some of the bad are marketable. Some of-the good—especially 
the more protracted pieces—and most of the bad are unmarketa- 
ble. Poetry is a manufactured product. There is no way that 
is at once so simple and (on the whole) so reliable to find out 
its value as to fetch it to market. If any one will buy it, there 
must be something in it. If no one will buy it there is proba- 
bly something serious the matter with it. There is an im- 
pression that poetry is a drug in the market, but so far as con- 
cerns good poetry, or even good verse, that is not so. The de- 
mand exceeds the supply. 

The inference is unavoidable that Mr. Ware’s practice of 
refusing money for verse is based on a sentiment that that 
is a more admirable or a more expedient thing to do than to 
accept money for verse. It does not strike us so. There are 
few things that the American people, even in the West, admire 
more in a man than the ability to sell his goods. Massachu- 
setts has just elected a Governor whose chief claim to high 
distinction lies in that ability, and taste is as nice in Massa- 
chusetts as it is in Kansas. Moreover, a poet who avoids the 
market avoids comparison and judgment. He is open to the 
suspicion that he either fears his fate too much, or suspects that 
his deserts are small. If his deserts are not small the other 
poets may denounce him with some reason as one who demoral- 
izes the market by giving valuable verses away. One of the 
complaints of the trusts is that they destroy competition by 
selling certain of their products for a time at a price below the 
cost of production. Poetry has its cost of production. With Mr. 
Ware it is doubtless a by-preduct. But is he justified—pro- 
vided his product is valuable—in disposing of it in a fashion 
that tends to disturb values and deprive the professional poets 
of their reasonable gains? No doubt he would think it in- 
jurious to be called a “seab,” but excellent men have suffered 
that indignity with less reason. Mr. Ware says that Mr. 
CHARLIE GLEED once borrowed a sonnet of him and sold it 
for five dollars, which Mr. Ware refused to receive, and only 
accepted because he got tired of refusing it. The transaction 
reflects credit on neither gentleman. Mr. GuLeEp ought to have 
got at least twenty dollars for the sonnet, and Mr. Ware ought 
to have accepted it with composure. It is possible, however, 
that Mr. GuEeEp did better with the sonnet than we suppose, for 
Mr. Ware has put no copy of it in evidence. 


Finally, then, be it averred that though a man may need 
to excuse himself for writing poetry, it is no palliation of his 
act that he does not sell his verses. The last eminent poet 
























RepMonp and O’Brien took part, and which resulted in Mr. 
Wynxpuam’s memorable Land Purehase act. Mr. WILLIAM 
O’Brien now maintains that the same spirit of conciliation, 
which procured for the Irish tenants the immense sum of 
money needed to transform them into owners of the soil, ought 
to be shown toward the proposals for political reform which 
have lately emanated from the association formed by Lord 
Dunraven. Apparently one of the reasons why Mr. WynpHAM, 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, declined to 
consider these proposals was that they were condemned by 
Messrs. Ditton and Sexton and other members of the Na- 
tionalist party. Mr. O’Brien, for his part, contends that the 
proposals were good, so far as they went, and should have been 
welcomed as a basis for larger concessions. 





The London Spectator regrets that President Roosrve.t has 
declined in advance to offer himself for reelection in 1908. 
“There was no necessity,” it says, “for such a pledge, and we 
wish it had not been given.” We agree that the pledge was 
not necessary, but, after all, Mr. Roosevetr will be fifty years 
old in 1908, and the Spectator must remember that that is an 
age at which a man who is not rich and has a family likes to 
settle himself down to some steady job and make his old age 
secure against want. 


At the hour when we write, Marshal Oyama, who is said 
to have been reinforced by 60,000 men, and is believed now 
to have at his disposal about 300,000, is reported to have made 
a concerted artillery attack on General Kuropatkin’s right, 
centre, and left. The movement against the Russian left is 
described as particularly formidable, and seems to be conducted 
by General Kuroki, whose death, though often asserted, is 
again contradicted. Owing to the intense cold which has 
set in and from which central Manchuria will not emerge 
before the spring, it is of vital importance to the Japanese, 
who, for some weeks, have been camping in the open field, 
that they should drive their opponents out of Mukden, and 
thus be enabled to take up their own quarters there. Other- 
wise they will have to fall back shortly on Liao-Yang for 
shelter. As regards the situation at Port Arthur, the truth 
seems to be that, for some three weeks before November 17, the 
Japanese attacks were repulsed, but that as a result of suc- 
cessful tunnelling by the Japanese, the Erlungshan and San- 
shunshan forts, the principal outworks of the fortress, were 
blown up on the afternoon of the day named. The Russian 
war-vessel which escaped to Chefoo, and bore messages from 
General Storsset to the Czar, left Port Arthur before the 
catastrophe just described occurred. But little confidence, 
therefore, can be placed in the reassuring tenor attributed 
to that despatch. Svrorssen is said to have declared himself 
capable of holding out until Mareh, when the arrival of the 
Baltic fleet would be expected, provided the Russian govern- 
ment could manage from time to time to supply him with 
some food and ammunition. There is no doubt that blockade- 
running has of late been occasionally successful, one large 
steamer loaded with provisions having entered the harbor 
the other day. 


We repeat’ what we have formerly said, that until Port 
Arthur has fallen, and until one of the two armies now facing 
each other on the Sha River shall have been decisively beaten, 
—we might now add until the Baltie fleet shall have been 
captured or destroyed—the talk of bringing about a peace 
between the belligerents is idle. Not even in irresponsible 
newspapers is the word “ mediation ” heard any longer. When 
peace arrives, it will come through the direct application of 
one combatant to the other. If, before the close of the present 
winter, Japan should be everywhere the victor, and should 
herself propose magnanimous and liberal terms, which should 
leave Russian honor intact, it is possible that the peace party 
in St. Petersburg might contrive to bring about their accept- 
ance. It will be observed that the hypothesis rests upon a long 
chain of “ifs.” Meanwhile, the fact should be borne in mind 
that Japan seems to be nearing the end of her financial re- 
sources. Her second loan, like the former, is secured by a 
lien on her custom-house reecipts; yet, although issued at six 
per cent., it brought only 88, from which the bankers’ commis- 
sions must be deducted. In these times a poor country like 
Japan cannot afford long to borrow at such a rate. ~ 
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The election of Mr. Pirreont Morcan as president of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art is an illustrious example 
of getting the right man into the right place. Mr. Mor- 
GAN seems to have all the qualifications for the work. He 
is the greatest organizer and the greatest patron of art 
in the world. He brings great energy and_ extensive 
knowledge to a work that will be full of interest to him, 
and that is of lively importance not only to New York, 
but to all Americans who eare for art in any of its forms. 
The opportunity is worthy of Mr. Morcan’s powers. General 
Crsnota’s death, leaving the directorship vacant, makes it 
the more readily practicable to introduce whatever new 
methods ‘are desirable into the management of the museum. 
The Rogers bequest has supplied ample funds to add to the 
collections. There is a great chance to make the museum 
everything that it should be as a depository of art, and as 
a great factor in the study of art in this country. Mr. Mor- 
GAN seems the man of all others best qualified to aid the 
managers to make the most of their opportunity. That such a 
work should enlist a part of the energies of such a man is ex- 
ceedingly fortunate for the art interests of the country. 


The matter of the Subway signs will doubtless end in a 
legal wrangle. We all hate the signs, yet we don’t want the 
Interborough Company to be deprived, without compensation, 
of any rights to which their contract lawfully entitles them. 
The whole matter of public advertising and ensuing disfigure- 
ment, of which the Subway signs are an example, has got to 
be threshed out and settled eventually in accordance with 
public opinion. Meanwhile it must be settled in accordance 
with such laws as we have, and not such laws as we wish 
we had. There has been so much irritation, and such an out- 
cry about the signs, that public appreciation of the Subway 
has hardly found due expression. The Subway is first rate, 
an enormous boon already to the people who travel up and 
down Manhattan Island, and bound soon to be a much greater 
boon than it is now. The air in it is not bad at this time of 
year, at any rate. Any one with the ordinary respiratory and 
olfactory organs can perceive that. 


Professor JaMEs Hystor, of New York, calls for $25,000 
for the support and furtherance for two or three years of a 
work of psychic research and the publication of material al- 
ready accumulated. He wants the money to be paid into the 
hands of the American Institute for Scientific Research, 
already incorporated, which has been founded to organize 
certain scientific investigations. This institute is modelled 
after the Carnegie Institution in Washington, except that its 
field is limited to psychic research and psychopathology. It 
will not engage directly in inyestigations even in these two 
departments, but will supervise endowments and subsidies for 
the benefit of qualified workers in them. Psychic research 
includes the study of such phenomena as telepathy, presenti- 
ments, ghosts, phantoms, clairvoyaney, and the curious de- 
velopments that come to notice through the cooperation of 
such a person as Mrs. Piprr. It is a study which interests 
many distinguished, shrewd, and thoughtful men, including 
(in England) Sir Wituiam Crookes, Sir Oxtver Lopcr, and 
Mr. Artuur Barrour, and Professor WititiAM JAMES and 
Professor S. P. Lanaury in this country. Psychopathology 
has to do with such work as has been carried on under Pierre 
JANET in the Salpétriére in Paris. Mr. Hystop considers 
that for its proper study here there should be a clinic for the 
observation and therapeutic treatment of certain types of func- 
tional diseases of the mind—insanity, hallucination, secondary 
personality—and such troubles as may be made to yield to 
hypnotie suggestion. The scheme is that the American In- 
stitute for Scientific Research, already founded, shall be suf- 
ficiently endowed to enable it to promote and direct investiga- 
tion in both of these obscure and interesting branches of 
science. 

Professor Hysnor is an optimist about the usefulness 
of such investigations. He thinks they promise more for 
the race than any investigation ever undertaken by man— 
results more important than any economic or industrial in- 
vestigation imaginable. The Institute, if it is ever to amount 
to much, will need a considerable endowment, but for the 
time being Professor Hystor is bending his energies to: get 
the preliminary $25,000 for psychic research. He thinks that 





































































































the results of two or three years’ work which that sum would 
provide for will justify appeal later for the endowment of 
the Institute. The board of trustees (still incomplete) of the 
new Institute includes Professor WitLiam James, Dr. Minor 
J. Savace, and Dr. R. Heeer Newton. There is a considerable 
outery from the teachers of the people just now against our 
national leaning towards materialism. Here is an object 
which is as unmaterial as any teacher could desire, and which 
combines with the pursuit of elusive forms of knowledge 
fair promise of philanthropy. Without having anything more 
than the commonest lay knowledge of the field that looks so 
ripe to Professor Hystop, we would be glad, on general prin- 
ciples, to see the money supplied to enable competent hands 
to work in it. If there were any harvest, even a small one, 
it would be of highly interesting quality. 





The meaning of the Latin tail to the German Emperor’s 
eabled congratulation to President Roosrvetr is still the 
subject of diligent discussion carried on by schoolmasters 
and other learned men, chiefly in the columns of the Hvening 
Post. Somebody cught to ask the Emperor to decide a bet 
by divulging how his Latin really read, and what it really 
meant. His greeting has illustrated with curious emphasis 
what a speculative occupation the study of the dead languages 
really is. The meaning of every difficult Latin sentence is 
guesswork even to excellent scholars, and we are told that 
that fact is one important thing which makes the study of 
Latin particularly valuable as a means of training minds. 

The effort now in progress to unite Harvard University 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology is one of the 
most edifying labors that have ever been put forth in the edu- 
cational field. It used to be a familiar complaint that Ameri- 
cans who gave money to colleges would rather start a new 
college than strengthen one already founded. That dispo- 
sition is not so prevalent as it used to be. The very contrary 
of it appears in this effort of Harvard and Technology to get 
together. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology has 
long been in the very front rank (perhaps the leader) of our 
technological schools. It stands at Harvard’s door. Harvard 
has had a Scientifie School for forty or fifty years. It has 
never been as strong as the Sheffield School at Yale, but it has 
been strengthened of late, and is in good condition. The late 
Donato McKay left nearly all his fortune—six millions or 
thereabouts —to Harvard to endow a school of Applied 
Sciences. Instead of welcoming this great sum of money as 
a means of building up a strong rival to the Massachusetts 
Institute, President Etior and the Harvard corporation have 
set themselves to avoid, if possible, the needless duplication 
of institutions in the same field. 





The problem has been to devote this large bequest to Har- 
vard to the development of Technology, which could only be 
done by bringing the two concerns together. Both have strong 
individuality and large bodies of alumni, and the “ Tech” 
alumni have been very fearful that their institution would 
be swallowed by its bigger sister and lost. But President 
Pritcuet and his officers have worked willingly with the 
Harvard people to discover a practical basis of amalgamation. 
Their first effort was a failure. The jealous “ Tech” alumni 
would not hear of union. But they have worked on, and their 
latest plan for making the two great schools members one of 
another has every prospect of success. With the details of it 
we need not concern ourselves. The main point is that these 
eminent Massachusetts educators—learning, perhaps, a lesson 
from the maligned trusts—have put aside all small thoughts 
and rivalries, and are patiently working out a scheme of give 
and take, which shall avoid waste, and retaining the individu- 
ality of both institutions, make all the funds that they possess 
between them do the most possible good in promoting every 
kind of education. The result will be that each institution 
will be strengthened in its proper field; that Harvard will be 
relieved of a work which there was no need for her to undertake, 
and that Donatp McKay’s money will do what he intended it 
should do, but do it better than he planned or could plan at 
the time he made his will. 

Pension-Commissioner Ware, being about to retire from 
office and resume (we suppose) the practice of law, seems to be 
expurgating his reputation preparatory to inviting his ac- 
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quaintances to take him seriously once more as a legal adviser. 
When he was appointed to the post which he has so much 
adorned, the fact about his personal history which the news- 
papers most noised abroad was that he was the poet “ Ironquill ” 
whose verse had taken so strong a hold in the affections of 


the people of the West. He had gathered some of his “ Iron- 
quill ” verses into a book, and the papers got hold of it, and 
reprinted many of his deliverances, with the result that the 
dominant thought that the average voter had in his mind 
about Commissioner Ware was that he was Ironquill the poet. 
Now we find him exeulpating himself with the assertion that 
his rule has been never to sell any of his poetry. He explains 
his poetical habits. Having done a poem—preferably on the 
back of an envelope—his custom has been first to throw it into 
his safe and let it lie six months. Then he “ fires it into the 
local paper.” If it is copied he thinks it may be good: if it 
is not copied he lets it perish. But he never sells any verse. <A 
New York paper once offered him money to do a poem every 
week, but he declined. “I want all my reputation,” he says, 
“to come from the West.” 

There is no objection to a poet’s reputation coming from the 
West, but if it comes, the money that it brings him in will be 
apt to come chiefly from the East, where the chief literary 
market is. Why not let it come? All the other Western poets 
have taken Eastern money and Western money indifferently. 
They took any good money that offered. So Fieup: so Rinry; 
so Bret Harte; so Joaquin Minuer. Statesmen have done 
it. Mr. Joun Hay—but that was long ago. Every American 
citizen has a right to refuse money for his verse if he chooses, 
but we do not consider that Mr. Ware has helped his ease at 
all by advertising his exercise of that right. The two great 
natural divisions into which all poetry falls are marketable 
verse and unmarketable verse. Most of the good poetry and 
some of the bad are marketable. Some of the good—especially 
the more protracted pieces—and most of the bad are unmarketa 
ble. Poetry is a manufactured product. There is no way that 
is at once so simple and (on the whole) so reliable to find out 
its value as to feteh it to market. If any one will buy it, there 
must be something in it. If no one will buy it there is proba- 
bly something serious the matter with it. There is an im- 
pression that poetry is a drug in the market, but so far as con- 
cerns good poetry, or even good verse, that is not so. The de- 
mand exceeds the supply. 

The inference is unavoidable that Mr. Ware’s practice of 
refusing money for verse is based on a sentiment that that 
is a more admirable or a more expedient thing to do than to 
accept money for verse. It does not strike us so. 
few things that the American people, even in the West, admire 
more in a man than the ability to sell his goods. Massachu- 
setts has just elected a Governor whose chief claim to high 


There are 


distinction lies in that ability, and taste is as nice in Massa- 
chusetts as it is in Kansas. Moreover, a poet who avoids the 
market avoids comparison and judgment. He is open to the 
suspicion that he either fears his fate too much, or suspects that 
his deserts are small. If his deserts are not small the other 
poets may denounce him with some reason as one who demoral- 
izes the market by giving valuable verses away. One of the 
complaints of the trusts is that they destroy competition by 
selling certain of their products for a time at a price below the 
cost of production. Poetry has its cost of production, With Mr. 
Ware it is doubtless a by-preduct. But is he justified—pro- 
vided his product is valuable—in disposing of it in a fashion 
that tends to disturb values and deprive the professional poets 
of their reasonable gains? No doubt he would think it in- 
jurious to be ealled a “seab,” but excellent men have suffered 
that indignity with less reason. Mr. Ware that Mr. 
CuarLirt GLEED onee borrowed a sonnet of him and sold it 
for five dollars, which Mr. Ware refused to receive, and only 
accepted because he got tired of refusing it. The transaction 
reflects credit on neither gentleman. Mr. GLrEep ought to have 
got at least twenty dollars for the sonnet, and Mr. Ware ought~ 
to have accepted it with composure. It is, possible, however, 
that Mr. GuEep did better with the sonnet than we suppose, for 
Mr. Ware has put no copy of it in evidence. 


says 


Finally, then, be it averred that though a man may need 
to excuse himself for writing poetry, it is no palliation of his 
act that he does not sell his verses. The last eminent poet 
























































































who declined to receive money for the practice of his art 
was Lord Byron, and he was a man who did many things 
he should not have done, and left undone many things that 
he ought to have done, and incurred the unfavorable opinion 
of Mrs. Stowe and others, and was not a safe model for Mr. 
Ware or any one else. Muron took what was offered for 
“Paradise Lost ” (illustrating an eternal truth that the sum 
paid for a poem may not be, and usually is not, a just measure 
of its value); TENNYSON was exceedingly able at a bargain, 
and probably got more money for his poetry than any poet 
has ever got, before or since; Mr. Kipxine ordinarily takes 
every shilling his wares will fetch, and does rightly—though 
for some political or devotional poems he has for special 
reasons declined pay. We recommend Mr. Ware to pattern 
after these eminent practitioners in the field of versification 
and sell his verses if he can. 


The game of football seems to have almost as chronic a 
need of revision as the tariff. Some attention has been paid to 
it since election, though polities have so considerably diverted 

‘the people this fall that they have not been able to keep more 
than one eye on the gridiron. There are a great many people 
not constitutionally unsympathetic with the strenuous life, 
who think that the present game of football as played by the 
college teams is a bad game to be in, a stupid game to watch, 
and a demoralizing spectacle. They insist that it is dull, 
brutal, and dishonest, and ought to be reformed or perish. For 
our part we should hate to pass judgment on so turbulent a 
subject, or even to declare whether we thought that the Eastern 
war correspondents or the football reporters furnish harder 
and more painful reading to the American public. Both war 
and football are sad and bloody subjects, and both the war 
stories and the football stories make laborious reading for 
every one but experts. But we heartily wish that football 
might be fixed up so as to be more amusing and give more 
general satisfaction. The crowds that go to the great games 
seem to like to go, but they are good-natured crowds, and easily 
satisfied, and might like a cock-fight just as well. Certainly 
they illustrate the perennial triumph of hope over experience, 
and they are not exacting about the quality of the spectacles 
they view. 

Tt seems to be one thing to make rules for the elevation of 
football, and quite a different thing to make the players re- 
spect them. The game, as it is played, seems to consist very 
largely in transgressing the rules. It is no discredit to violate 
them, and no disadvantage if the umpire is looking the other 
way. A Boston commentator suggests that when a player is 
caught kicking in another player’s head, or doing something 
else that is uncanonical or discountenanced in the rubric, and 
is ordered off the field, his place shall not be filled. This 
method, he thinks, would cause the rules to be taken more 
seriously. The way they do now when a player is removed for 
mayhem or aggravated assault, is to put a nice, fresh unmuti- 
lated player in the criminal’s place. Of course that is no pun- 
ishment to the offender’s team. To a Jayman it seems as though 
the Boston gentleman’s suggestion had good points. 


Not all the football reading is dull. We confess, to reading 
joyously of the incident in the Yale-Harvard game where 
Mattruews, the colored Harvard player, after being kicked in 
the shins, to his great pain, and repeatedly slugged on the head, 
to the muddlement of his intellect, butted one of the Yale 
giants in the stomach with such energy that both had to be 
removed in horizontal postures from the field. That may not 
have been good football, but it was good something, and it 
made delightful reading. There are good points about the 
game. We wish it might be bettered, but even as it is it is 
not intolerable so long as it is played by other people’s boys. 
That parents should tolerate it in its more violent and en- 
grossing forms as an educational experience for their own 
sons is wonderful. 





We should have set right the slip of the correspondent 
quoted in last week’s Comment who wrote, “ Lord Joun Rus- 
SELL did not do so much for England by a repeal of the corn 
Jaws as it is within Roosevett’s power now to do for the 
United States.” Of course our correspondent meant to say 
Sir Rosert Peet. . 
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Is there Hope of Self-Government for Russia? 


THE most memorable incident in the internal history of Russia 
that has taken place since the fateful day in the spring of 1881, 
when the Czar ALEXANDER II. was killed by a bomb falsely alleged 
to have been thrown by a revolutionist, although at that moment 
a decree convoking a Russian Parliament was signed and in type, 
is the meeting held in St. Petersburg on November 19 and 20, by 
upwards of a hundred delegates from the zemstvos, or provincial 
councils. That such a meeting should have been permitted by 
Prince Mirsky, the new Minister of the Interior, was of itself pro- 
foundly significant, but even more impressive is the fact that 
the participants, although hitherto firmly opposed to revolution, 
and stanch upholders of the House of Romanoff, expressed the 
solemn conviction that an immediate concession of representative 
institutions is indispensable to the national welfare. The inci- 
dent is epoch-making, whether or no the petition in which their 
views are presented shall be granted by the sovereign. Here again 
history seems to repeat itself. It may be remembered that, short- 
ly before 1789, when the French States-General convened at Ver- 
sailles, a so-called Council of Notables was summoned for the pur- 
pose of suggesting means of checking the popular disaffection, by 
which it was seen that the authority of Lours XVI. was being 
undermined. The proposals submitted by that council were not, 
indeed, drastic remedies, but rather judicious palliatives, by which, 
had they been adopted, the public discontent might have been for 
some time allayed. In that event, the States-General, had it still 
heen deemed expedient to convoke them, would have met under 
very different circumstances, and they might have been able to 
bring about a pacific transformation of the ancien régime, essen- 
tially autocratic, into a constitutional monarchy, modelled upon 
that of England. As it happened, the moderate proposals of the 
Council of Notables were rejected, so that, when the States-Gen- 
eral assembled, it was in an inexorable temper. The result was 
that the aristocracy, the Church, the law courts known as “ par- 
liaments,” and the monarchy itself went down, and the atrocious 
Reign of Terror followed. Russia now stands where France did 
one hundred and seventeen years ago. It is at the parting of the 
ways. If the Czar Nicnotas II. shall heed the entreaties of his 
conservative subjects, if he shall resume the work cut short in* 
1881, and summon a national constitutional convention, for the 
purpose of placing his country’s institutions on a representative 
basis—and if, meanwhile, he shall escape assassination at the 
hands of the reactionists—Russia will be launched upon the path- 
way of constitutional progress, and the dynasty of Romanoff will 
be as safe as is that of Hanover in England or that of Hohen- 
zollern in Prussia. If not, it will be recognized all over Russia, 
even by those who hitherto have been most loyal to the throne, 
that the doom of the House of Romanoff is sealed. 

To appreciate the moderation of the requests now made by 
spokesmen of the provincial councils, it is needful to look back 
some twenty-three years and recall the level of actual and pros- 
pective progress to which Russia had been lifted by the grandfather 
of the present Czar. Not content with abolishing serfdom, and 
with providing—largely at the expense of the crown property 
and revenues—the lands and money needed to make the ex-serfs 
self-supporting freemen; not content with regenerating the whole 
judicial system of Russia, injecting into it the life-giving ele- 
ments of trial by jury and of representation by counsel, to which 
was added the suppression of capital punishment; ALEXANDER ILI. 
went on to lay broad and firm the basis of national self-rule, by 
encouraging jocal autonomy. All over European Russia he es- 
tablished provincial, and, under them, district zemstvos, or elective 
councils, to which were delegated functions previously exercised 
in an arbitrary fashion by agents of a centralized bureaucracy. 
In these assemblies, the peasants, the artisans, and the merchants 
were represented, as well as the nobles; and, in their collective 
capacity, they were authorized to vote funds for local purposes, 
and, through their appointees, to apply the appropriations. It is 
the unanimous testimony of foreign and disinterested observers 
that for some years preceding the murder of ALEXANDER II. the 
Russian provinces and subordinate districts enjoyed much more 
self-government than was at the time possessed by Irishmen. It 
was well understood, however, by the Czar-Liberator, and by his 
far-sighted advisers, that the whole fabric of local privilege would 
be at the mercy of a change of sovereign and policy, unless upon 
it should be superposed a national assembly which would take 
measures to annihilate the organized bureaucracy which had come 
to be an incubus upon the state. The method of choosing that 
assembly, the guaranty of its continuity and the power to be 
vested in it, had all been formulated in a constitution, which, as 
we have said, hail been actually signed, and would have been for- 
mally promulgated, had ALrxanper II. been suffered by the re- 
actionists to live for another day. With him not only vanished 
the dream of a national Parliament, but, through successive en- 
croachments, the judicial reforms were shorn of their safeguards 
for civil rights, and the elaborate provisions for local autonomy 
were reduced to shadows of their former substance. Even the 
mirs, or peasant communes, which, even under the régime of serf- 


























dom, had been to a considerable extent self-governing, were grad- 
ually subjected to interference and spoliation at the hands of op- 
pressive and corrupt officials representing the Ministry of the In- 
terior. The reaction reached an intolerable maximum under the 
last occupant of that post, who eventually paid for his tyrannical 
excesses with his life. One would have to go back to the darkest 
period in the reign of Nicnoras I. to find a counterpart to the 
hateful length to which arbitrariness, caprice, and greed have been 
carried in Russia up to the very recent date when Prince Mirsky 
succeeded his assassinated predecessor as Minister of the Interior. 
The demands, or rather requests, set forth in the petition drawn 
up on November 19 and 20 by representatives of the zemstvos have 
not, at the hour when we write, been published in St. Petersburg, 
but measures were taken to make them known to the outside world. 
They include a prayer for the restoration of the former guarantees 
of civil rights, and the substitution in all cases of prosecution be- 
fore regularly organized tribunals equipped with juries for the 
present practice of trying certain offenders by “ administrative 
process”; a prayer for the reconcession to the provincial and dis- 
trict zemstvos of their original self-governing functions, and for 
the extension of autonomy downward by the creation of a zemstvo 
unit, through the delegation of exclusive control over their com- 
munal affairs to the mirs, or peasant communes. The main ob- 
ject of the petition, however—the object which, if unattained, 
would make all other boons precarious, because arbitrarily re- 
vocable—is the immediate establishment of a national legislative 
assembly, which should be empowered to make Jaws for the em- 
pire, considered as a whole, and the executive representatives of 
which should, in conjunction with the existing Council of State, 
which, temporarily, might be retained, act as the Czar’s advisers. 
Whether, under the proposed régime, the ministers would be di- 
rectly accountable to the national assembly is not distinctly de- 
clared. We presume that, for the present at all events, conserva- 
tive Russians would be satisfied with institutions modelled not 
so much upon those of England as on those of Germany, where, it 
will be remembered, the Imperial Chancellor and the Imperial 
Secretaries of State, though it is of great practical importance to 
them to secure the good-will of the people’s representatives, are 
in theory accountable to the sovereign alone. Neither do the 
spokesmen of the zemstvos, so far as the cabled outline of their 
petition indicates, make any specific suggestion as to the method 
of electing members of the wished-for Parliament. They may hold 
that the masses of the Russian people are not yet ripe for the 
franchise, and it may be that they would be content with an ar- 
rangement by which the Russian Parliament should consist of 
delegates chosen by the provincial and district assemblies. In 
that event, the assembly would correspond in principle to the 
French States-General, and we know by the experience of France 
that such a body, although ostensibly conservative, is capable, un- 
der the pressure of public opinion, of effecting very radical reforms. 
It is evident that the participants in the conference held at St. 
Petersburg sincerely believe the salvation of their country de- 
pends upon the adoption of the plan which they propose. They 
point out that the deplorable and dangerous characteristic of Rus- 
sia’s existing governmental system is a complete estrangement of 
rulers and people, due to a lack of mutual confidence. By such 
estrangement the governors have as much to lose as have the gov- 
erned. In the present state of things, the Russian government, 
though it finds itself confronted by a formidable and exhausting 
war, has absolutely no means of learning the truth about the con- 
dition of its subjects and about the popular needs, and thus is re- 
duced to acting upon what bureaucrats may think, or say they 
think, is best for the people. As a rule, actions thus prompted 
only make matters worse, and lead to blunders and deeper aliena- 
tion. In this way the feeling of safety is impaired on the part 
of both governors and governed, and a disintegrating influence is 
exercised upon all branches of national activity. Progress is pro- 
nounced impossible, so long as bureaucracy withholds the guar- 
antees of personal rights, and thus paralyzes individual initiative 
in embryo. We observe, finally, that the absence of freedom of 
conscience, freedom of speech and the press, and freedom of meet- 
ing for the purpose of discussion, is singled out as a prime factor 
in the divorce of rulers and people. The only’ method of assuring 
permanent reform in these particulars lies in the regular par- 
ticipation of the people in the legislative government of Russia. 
The fact that a meeting which should utter such demands as 
we have cited was permitted to be held at all is, of course, a proof 
that Prince Mirsky, the new Minister of the Interior, sympa- 
thizes with its purpose. No doubt, also, the Czar, when the peti- 
tion is laid before him, will recall the memorandum submitted 
by M. Witte just before the removal of the latter from the Min- 
istry of Finance, in which the advisability of yielding to the peo- 
ple a voice in the government was eloquently urged. On the other 
hand, the petition is certain to provoke violent and powerful oppo- 
sition on the part of men who, at a pinch, might resort to des- 
perate expedients, and it remains to be seen whether the Czar 
NicHo.as II. will have the courage to defy them. If not, he is 
likely to perish with them in the clearly predestined shipwreck of 
the autocratic system. 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s Attitude Toward Tariff Revision 


Ir anything is clearly demonstrated by an analysis of the re- 
turns, it is that the election was a personal triumph for Mr. 
ROOSEVELT, and in no sense a victory for the “ Stand-Patters.” 
To say nothing of the result in Minnesota, where, notwithstand- 
ing the immense plurality given to the President, a Democrat was 
chosen Governor, it is impossible to doubt that a majority of the 
people of Massachusetts, a State hitherto strongly protectionist, 
is favorable to revision and to reciprocity with Canada and New- 
foundland. Upon no other assumption is it possible to explain 
the success of Mr. DovuGias, the Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor, who appealed to the voters on those two issues alone. Even 
if Mr. RoosEvELT were by conviction a “ Stand-Patter,” which 
nobody has ever believed him to be, he would still be confronted 
with the question whether, in the interest of his party and of pro- 
tectionism itself, it is expedient to let the masses of the people 
be persuaded that from the Democratic party alone can they hope 
for a revision of the tariff and reciprocity with their neighbors. 

There is no time to be lost if the President desires to 
take the revisionist wind out of his opponents’ sails. Governor- 
elect DouGias of Massachusetts has already announced a de- 
termination to bring early in the coming year the reciprocity and 
tariff-reform issues directly before the people of his State, and, in- 
directly, by their action, before the people of the entire country. 
He is well aware that, as a State Executive, he cannot bring direct 
pressure to bear upon Congress, which, under the Constitution, is 
the tariff-making power; or upon the President and the Senate, 
by whom reciprocity treaties would have to be negotiated and 
ratified. He holds, however, that Massachusetts has a right to bring 
out the opinions.of her citizens upon these subjects in unmistakable 
terms, and he considers it his duty to take measures to that end, 
inasmuch as his successful canvass was based upon the issues 
named. He proposes, therefore, to follow the example set by 
President ARTHUR, and to appoint a commission to make a careful 
study of industrial conditions in Massachusetts, and to estimate 
the effect upon them of reasonable tariff reductions and of better 
trade relations, securable by treaty, with Canada and Newfound- 
land. His plan is that the commission, if its report were favor- 
able to tariff reform and reciprocity, should embody its recom- 
mendations in a very brief resolution, constituting a distinct af- 
firmation of the fiscal changes needed. This declaration he would 
then try to have submitted by authority of the State Legislature 
to the people of Massachusetts for a referendum vote. There is 
a great deal to be said for this proposal. In no other way but by 
a referendum on a categorical averment, to which the voter may 
answer either “yes” or “no,” can the people express their wishes 
with regard to a single political or economical issue, irrespectively 
of their preference for this or that candidate, or their general 
predilection for one or the other political party. As is pointed 
out by the Boston Herald, which ably advocates the plan of Gov- 
ernor-elect Dovucias, our political elections are ordinarily com- 
plicated by a variety of issues. One man may think that the 
success of the Republican party in national affairs is, upon the 
whole, desirable, in order to assure a tolerably impartial admin- 
istration of the civil service laws; another may deem Republican 
success indispensable in order to safeguard the gold standard; 
but both may repudiate the theory of “ standing pat” on our tariff 
system. Nevertheless, after a victory at the ballot-box to which 
such diverse motives contributed, the “ Stand-Patters~ will as- 
sert that the pluralities given to their party’s nominee must be 
accepted as proofs of the general popularity of the tariff system 
as it is. Mr. Dovatas proposes to put an end to such mis- 
construction of the verdict rendered on November 8 at the polls, 
by providing a means whereby public opinion in one State, at all 
events, can be sharply defined on a single issue, without regard 
to any other political or monetary consideration. 

We perceive, however, that this plan is likely to encounter con- 
siderable obstruction. Should the revision and reciprocity com- 
mission appointed be made up wholly, or even partly, of outsiders, 
it is very doubtful whether its declaration would be referred to 
a popular vote by the Massachusetts Legislature, in which Re- 
publicans have a large majority. Even although all the commis- 
sioners should be chosen from legislators, and although Democrats 
and revisionist Republicans should constitute a majority, it is 
almost certain that a minority report would be made in favor of 
“standing pat,” and of refusing a referendum. It is quite certain 
that the stand-patters in the General Court, as the Massachusetts 
Legislature is called, would make tremendous efforts to secure the 
adoption of this report. It is, nevertheless, possible that the ma- 
jority report in favor of revision and reciprocity might be accepted, 
for there is reason to believe that the number of revisionists among 
Massachusetts Republicars has hitherto been’ greatly underrated. 
If we assume, for the sake of argument, that a referendum on 
the subject would be authorized, and that the response would 
be overwhelmingly in favor of revision and reciprocity, it is 
probable that the example of Massachusetts would quickly be im- 
itated in some States on the Canadian border, and that, indi. 
rectly, a mighty influence would be exercised on the Republican 

















majority in the Fifty-ninth Congress. It is obvious, however, 
that, if such a movement were carried out against the wishes and 
efforts of the Republican leaders, it would inure inevitably to the 
benefit of the Democratic party, which alone in its national plat- 
form made a vehement demand for immediate revision and _ reci- 
procity. Such a strategic advantage would be lost to them if 
Mr. RooseveLtrt should spike the guns of the Democratic re- 
visionists by anticipating Mr. Doucias, and by himself calling 
upen Congress to institute forthwith a readjustment of the tariff. 

Just this there is good reason to believe that the President has 
determined te do. If he hesitates, it is only as to the date when 
he will do it. It seems to be settled that there will be no refer- 
ence to the subject of tariff revision in the annual message which 
will be submitted to the Fifty-eighth Congress on its reassembling 
early in December. Mr. Roosrvert will thus be able to take 
counsel with all of the Republican leaders in the Senate and 
House of Representatives, before deciding on the precise seope of 
his recommendations. It is understood that the special message 
contemplates will not call upon the Fifty - eighth 
Congress to take up the topic of tariff revision during its 
short final session which will end on March 4, 1905. Its purpose 
will be to bring home to the public, and to those Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who will continue in office after the day named, the 
urgency of readjustment, and, perhaps—this is not yet certain— 
will intimate an intention to convoke the Fifty-ninth Congress in 
special session immediately after the beginning of Mr. RoosEVELT’s 
second term. The history of the: McKIniey act affords conclusive 
proof that, if the tariff is to be revised at all by the Republicans, 
the revision should take place as quickly as possible, and not be 
deferred until just before the election of the Sixtieth Congress. 
The McKIn.ey tariff, it may be remembered, was not enacted un- 
til near the beginning of the political campaign of 1890. There 
was much misunderstanding concerning the probable working of 
certain provisions, upon which, naturally, Democratic orators put 
the worst construction. The result was a landslide, which gave 
the Democracy a majority of 127 in the House of Representatives, 
a majority even larger than that obtained by the Republicans on 
November 8. The Republicans proved unable in the next two 
years to recover the ground lost, and in 1892 Mr. CLEVELAND was 
elected President. It is evident that a similar mistake would 
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be made this year if a revision of the tariff were postponed unitit " 


the Fifty-ninth Congress should have assembled for its first regu- 
lar session in December, 1905." It is extremely improbable, in view 
of the opposition certain to be offered by the “ Stand-Patters,” 
that a revision could then be effected before the summer of 1906, 
when the campaign preceding the next election for the House of 
Representatives would be under way. Under all the cireum- 
stances, we are inclined to accept as well founded the report 
that a special session of the Fifty-ninth Congress will take place 
soon after Mr. RooSEVELT’s second inauguration. 

Admitting that the President may be favorable to at least such 
an adjustment of the Dinciry tariff as would commend itself to 
the Republican revisionists of Massachusetts, we must still in- 
quire what likelihood there is that his views would prove pre- 
potent in the Fifty-ninth Congress. Touching this matter, Rep- 
resentative SipLey of Pennsylvania, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, is reported by the New York Tribune to 
have said that, if the President does call the Fifty-ninth Congress 
in special session for the purpose of revising the tariff, the mat- 
ter will be settled as Mr. Rooskve.t wants it settled. Mr. Srpiey 
is persuaded that the President “can come very near to getting 
anything he wishes from the next Congress.” Of course, Mr. 
ROOSEVELT’S position after the 4th of March, or, for that matter, 
now, the people having spoken decisively, will be and is very dif- 
ferent from that which President Arrmtur occupied during his ac- 
cidental term of office when his attempt at revision miscarried. 
The comparison, however, does not indicate adequately the grounds 
of the ascendency which Mr. Roosrvetr may be expected to exer- 
In explanation of the anticipated willingness of the legis- 
lative branch of the Federal government to hand over practically 
its powers to the Executive branch, the Pennsylvania Representa- 
tive just named pointed out that, under normal circumstances, 
many Republican members of the House would have been left 
at home at the late election; but that, owing to the President’s 
extraordinary popularity, there was a landslide which “ brought 
in dozens of men who would never have been heard of in the run- 
ning had he not headed the national ticket.” In other words, 
with so many men feeling that they owe their political existence 
to the President, Mr. Stprey could not see how there could be 
much question about Mr. Roosrvert’s control of the Fifty-ninth 
To be sure, the House of Representatives is one thing, 
the Senate is another. But, with the halo of popular acclamation 
on his brow, and with the enthusiastic support of the popular 
branch of Congress, it is unlikely that Mr. Roosevett will experi- 
ence much difficulty in coercing the high-protectionist cabal which 
for many years has controlled the Senate. The Senate long defied 
ANDREW JACKSON, but we doubt if it will defy the present Presi- 
dent. It would be, at all events, an interesting fight, and we should 
record its vicissitudes with pleasure. ss 
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The Outward Vision 


THE first and most noticeable result of a change of scene is a 
gradual lightening of the spirits, a more hopeful tone about the 
course of the world, and a broadening charity toward mankind in 
the bulk. This is doubtless due to the fact that the eye is drawn 
toward outward things and the mind furnished with impersonal 
occupations. The very essence of happiness being self-forgetful- 
ness, whatever tends toward sharpening the outward vision leads 
in health and happiness. 

The danger of too great a solitude is that a man may become too 
exclusively concentrated on his own mental processes without 
widely enough garnered experiences to judge them by. It is easy 
enough to trace the effect of such scrutiny in literature, where 
self-analysis has run itself into the ground. When a man like 
AMIEL, of profound and wide knowledge, and endowed with a 
style translucent and beautiful, sets himself to the baring of his 
own soul, to an intent listening to every mental response and 
reaction, as in the Journal intime, the result is literature, and lit- 
erature of a very high and important order. Self-analysis shows 
its meaner side, when a general fashion for it sets in and haphaz- 
ard maidens begin to look upon their personal confessions as im- 
portant. From Marre BASHKIRTSEFF to the most recent woman who 
has printed her own estimate of herself the whole instinct is ill- 
bred, unpleasant, and usually insincere. Sincerity with and about 
ourselves is a high, moral reach, and almost as difficult an achieve- 
ment as simplicity. It is only by a blessed original endowment 
of interest in the outer world, or by a careful training, that one 
grows to see life unblurred by the shadow of desire. The whole 
literature of feminine confession, except in so far as it may serve 
as the data of morbid psychology, is no more important than a 
child’s list of wishes stuffed up the chimney for Santa Claus. 
Compare the turbulent, silly, waste emotions of the unhappy wife 
of modern fiction with the wholesome simplicity of the small boy 
in a family of sisters, whose sole request at Christmas was, “ A 
little boy, just my size, to fight with.” This is a natural desire 
for a firm and sizeable obstacle upon which to try one’s strength. 

The difficulty of self-analysis without wide knowledge is that we 
know only by comparison. Unless we know others,—not only 
those who live to-day, but the causes which brought them forth, 
philosophy, the history of thought and events far and near,—we 
‘cannot know ourselves, and all we can offer is some distorted and 
warped image of personal desire. <A_ lifetime’s solitude is, as 
EMERSON said, only for a beast or a god. 

The whole tendency of modern education is toward training the 
outward vision and the increase of interests. All the modern study 
of wild flowers, birds, trees, and soil conditions, all modern ath- 
letic interests —walking, golfing, and rowing,—turn mortals from 
the habit, so like to become a disease, of mental introspection. It 
is a continuous enlisting of the sympathies for the outer world. 
The feeling of cause and effect, without which all experience is 
chaotic, thus grows up naturally in the understanding and becomes 
a basis for conduct. 

This training of the child’s perceptions is the best means of 
strengthening the powers of enjoyment. Of what avail is it to 
drag a child about the universe if he has neither learned to see 
nor to hear? He can go the rounds and come back guiltless of a 
new idea. A recent experiment with a very high-pitched whistle 
of many thousand vibrations per second resulted in the discovery 
that while to many the sound was simply non-existent, to others 
its penetrating quality was most unbearable. The natural faculty 
of hearing differs from those who cannot recognize a tune heard 
many times and those who can distinguish the minute differences be- 
tween G sharp and A flat. Education is the process of so sharpening 
the powers as to offer the child the widest possible universe of per- 
ception and idea. And by so doing we best fit man to cope with the 
difficulties and with the sorrows of life. It may seem an absurd 
claim that any specific educational system should overcome the in- 
evitable tragedies of living, and yet as a matter of fact the only 
insuperable is to be limited by a narrow, unseeing mind and un- 
sympathetic heart. Who once learns to identify his sorrow with 
the world’s and the world’s sorrow with his own, is lifted on to a 
plane where personal despair dwindles into nothingness. If our 
grief should be irremediable, and few griefs are, there remains 
always the service of humanity to claim our thoughts. The world 
cannot be limited to the fate of one person in it. There is a 
large scope left for activity and enjoyment. We have learned then 
what the Buddha taught the stricken woman who came to him 
for help, her dead child in her arms. “Go,” he said, “and bring 
me a millet-seed from that house where there is no grief, no loss.” 
And though she wandered in search the rest of her life she never 
returned to the Buddha. Her loss was of a piece with the law of losses. 

The joys of seeing and hearing aright, a profound interest in 
any philosophy or science, a fervent faith in any ultimate truth, 
these lift a man above the grief of the mutability of all things, and 
despair of the ocean of mystery about us. It lifts man, too, to a 
better sense of proportionate values and to see that the first object 
of existence is to be, the second to do, and far down in the list 
comes the mere having. 
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Hoyt of Yale punting down the Field 


SNAP-SHOTS OF THE HARVARD-YALE FOOTBALL GAME AT 
NEW HAVEN ON NOVEMBER 19 


The Harvard football eleven was defeated by Yale by a score of 12 to 0 in the annual contest which took place this year 


at New Haven on November 19. One of the largest crowds in the history of football, estimated at more than thirty thousand 
persons, witnessed the game. Harvard has been defeated twice this season and Yale once—by West Point. The football 


championship in the East lies therefore between Yale and Pennsylvania, which has a clean record of victories for the entire 


season 




























The Francois Air-ship 150 feet aboreground—the Acrodrome at the Right 

















The “ Montana Butterfly” leaving the Aerodrome for a Flight 


SNAP-SHOTS OF SOME RECENT AIR-SHIP TRIALS AT ST. LOUIS 


The reader is referred to the article on page 1847 for a description of recent important air-ship trials at St. Louis 
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A New Epoch in Railroading 


By William J. Wilgus 


Vice-President of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 


HE electrification of the passenger traffie of two of the 

most important steam railroads in the world, for dis- 

tances of from twenty-five miles to thirty - five miles, 

radiating from a terminus in the greatest city on the 

Western Hemisphere, may well be said to mark the be- 
ginning of a new epoch in the history of transportation. 

For over seventy years the steam locomotive has held undis- 
puted possession of the field of long-haul traffic, and has steadily 
grown in weight and power from the seven and one-half ton 
‘Rocket ” of Stephenson, with its train of two ancient coaches 
weighing nine and one-half tons, to the 150-ton “Central At- 
lantic” type of to-day, hauling trains of nearly one-quarter mile 
in length and weighing over 800 tons. 

The time has arrived when changed conditions in great centres 
of population demand a different system of transportation on our 
trunk lines than has heretofore existed. Modern steam locomotives 
capable of hauling through passenger and freight trains will still 
dominate where units are comparatively infrequent and the haul 
long, but even for this class of service on roads with heavy tratlic 
electricity will gradually supplant steam as the cost of producing 
current decreases in central power-stations and the cost of equip- 
ment is lowered,—due to cheapened methods of manufacture, the 
use of water-power, and the invention of labor-saving and more 
efficient devices. 

The travelling public within what may be termed the suburban 
zones are no longer satisfied with trains of many cars hauled by 
heavy locomotives at lengthy intervals; neither do they longer tol- 
erate with patience the smoke, gas, cinders, and noise inseparable 
from the steam locomotive. In other words, the steam railroad, 
if it is successfully to hold and multiply its suburban traflic, must 
offer the advantages to which the publie has become educated by 
the marvellous development of electric railways within the past 
twenty years. Trains at short intervals, prompt acceleration, fre- 
quent stops for local trains, independent tracks for express service, 
and the absence of products of combustion, all of which are pos- 
sible only with the use of electricity, make the outlying districts 
attractive to the toiler in the city, and thereby propagate tratflic. 
The cultivation of suburban service, too often neglected and 
despised by steam railroads, in addition to its own pecuniary re- 
ward, has the even greater advantage that comes from the long- 
haul passenger and freight traflie of the growing communities thus 
fostered by a popular local service. 

Having these objects in view, the New York Central and Hudson 


River Railroad Company began in 1899 a careful study of the prob- 
lem of changing motive power within what has been termed the 
* New York zone,” south of Croton, on the Hudson division main 
line, and on the Harlem division south of White Plains. This 
study also necessarily ineluded the handling, in a similar manner, 
of the through and suburban service of the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford Railroad south of the point of junction at Woodlawn. 

The natural conservatism of a large corporation like the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company, and the un 
precedented magnitude and importance of the change, led to a 
more than ordinarily careful and deliberate consideration of the 
abandonment of the long and well-tried steam locomotive for a 
comparatively new method which had not yet been employed for 
the peculiar character of service existing on two of the principal 
trunk lines of the country. 

The hauling of 800-ton trains laden with passengers, mail, and 
express, at speeds exceeding sixty miles per hour, with regularity 
and safety, had not been attempted by electricity. The Grand Cen- 
tral Station, with its complex system of tracks and switches, and 
handling from 500 to 700 trains in twenty-four hours, presented 
a problem of unusual difficulty. Moreover, the change of power 
naturally involves the embarrassment incidental to the successful 
maintenance of an existing enormous traflic in conjunction with 
radical changes in road-bed and structures. As a result of this 
thorough investigation of the entire subject, the company finally, 
in 1902, decided to proceed with the change of motive power, and 
in the following year the State and municipal authorities gave 
their sanction. 

This decision carries with it the necessity for the improvement 
and enlargement of the Grand Central Station; the increasing of 
the size of the Grand Central yard, and the depression of the 
grades in such a manner as to permit the passage overhead of 
cross streets from Forty- fifth Street to Fifty-sixth Street, in- 
clusive; a new underground suburban terminal beneath the sta- 
tion, with the possibility of a connection with the Rapid Transit 
Subway in Forty-second Street; the four-tracking of both the 
Hudson and Harlem divisions with the electrical zone; the elimina- 
tion of grade street and track crossings within the same zone; 
the straightening of alignment at various places, as, for instance, 
at the Marble Hill cut-off in the Borough of the Bronx; and im- 
portant station improvements at many places. 

The planning and executing of the portion of 

(Continued on page 1851.) 
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The new Electric Locomotive of the New York Central which had an Official Trial recently at Schenectady, New York 
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OTHING could more emphasize the truth of the maxim 

that a powerful navy is the best insurance against war 

than the recent episode in the North Sea. Without 

touching on the right or wrong of the matter, it is safe 

to assert that the preparedness which enabled the British 
Admiralty to issue a casual order which mobilized a fleet some 
three or four times as strong as the Russian force which had 
fired upon British trawlers made more for arbitration than any 
argument Which could have been adduced. 

“With ten battle-ships,” said a distinguished officer of our own 
navy just prior to the conflict with Spain, * war with Spain would 
be improbable—with fifteen it would be impossible.” 

Although much has been written of the new navy of the United 
States, it is doubtful 
if many outside the 
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But if the vessels now building were completed, the relative 
war strength would be: 
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These figures, al- 





service realize the ex- 
tent to which it has | 
grown within the last 
few years. Twenty 
years ago it had sunk 
so low that there was 
none so weak as to do 
it reverence. Then its 
time - worn wooden 
hulls were even out- 
matched by the little 
navies of the little 
South - American re- 
publies, several of 


which had built 
armorclads abroad. 
There was a_ time, 


and not so very re- 
mote, when this coun- 
try appropriated only 
fourteen million a 
year for its entire 
navy establishment— 
for ships, ordnance, 
officers, and men. Now 
the annual appropria- 
tion runs to more 
than a hundred mil- 
lion, and when the 
programme for navy 
increase has been car- 
ried out and the con- 








though the most ac- 
curate that can be 
reached by this meth- 
od of gauging relative 
values, are, in a meas- 
ure, misleading. For 
example, there have 
been included in the 
war tonnage of Great 
Britain fourteen bat- 
tle-ships and two ar- 
mored cruisers that 
were built before this 
country had begun to 
make appropriations 
for its new navy. 
These old vessels ag- 
gregate 80,000 tons, 
and not one of them 
adds to the offensive 
strength of the nation. 
Likewise France, in 
the asserted total of 
755,757 tons of sea 
power, possesses 106,- 
000 of naval arma- 
ment which can be 
safely classed as obso- 
lete, as much so as 
our monitors of the 
civil war. This de- 
duction places France 








templated forty-eight 
battle-ships and twen- 
ty - four armored 
cruisers are in com- 
mission, no less than two hundred million a year will be required. 

Boldly and avowedly Great Britain takes position that she will 
have, no matter what the cost, a navy equal to the combined naval 
force of any two powers. That is an essential postulate of her 
doctrine. But to many will come as a surprise the statement 
that when the formulated naval programme of this country has 
been completed, the United States will have outstripped Germany, 
Italy, Russia, and Japan, and in effective new ships will be abreast 
of France and close to Great Britain, that hitherto unapproached 
colossus of sea power. 

In a tabulation recently prepared by the Chief Intelligence Offi- 
cer of the United States navy, this was the relative order of war 
strength of the leading maritime nations. Russia and Japan are 
not included in the count, as, owing to the many changes the 
war has wrought, their present effective naval strength is not 
accurately known. The rest were then in the following order: 


The U. 8. Cruiser * Colorado”’-—a View from the Bridge 


only a few thousand 
tons ahead of the 
United States in act- 
ual tonnage which 
could be employed for offensive purposes, and far ahead of Ger- 
many, from whose list of effective war-vessels should be stricken 
59,000 tons, which the naval world now classes as obsolete. 

New the oldest vessels of our battle-ship division are the five 
doughty veterans of the Spanish-American war, these being the 
Oregon, Massachusetts, Indiana, Iowa, and the Texas. These ves- 
sels were commissioned only about ten years ago, and although 
the Navy Department has recommended that they be relegated 
to coast defence after 1908—put on the retired list, as it were— 
they are still as formidable fighting-machines as they were at 
Santiago. Since that smoke-blown day there have been sent afloat 
twelve other battle-ships of high degree, eight of which are now 
commissioned and ready for service. Eight others are now near- 
ing completion. Plans for the New Hampshire, authorized by the 
last Congress, have been completed, and it is probable that her 
keel will be laid early in the coming year. 
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S. Battleship “ New Jersey,’ just after Launching 





















This makes a total of thirteen battle-ships completed, twelve 
nearly ready for service, and one authorized—in all, twenty-six 
battle-ships of varying types, but of great efficiency. Here may 
be noted the changes which have taken place in the battery of 
modern battle-ships. It is significant that the trend is toward 
fewer guns in the main battery—an obliteration of intermediate 
pieces, such as the five and six inch rifles with which most of our 
battle-ships are now equipped; and instead the installation of a 
numerous battery of rapid-fire guns of small calibre, and designed 
for repelling torpedo-boat attacks. 

The war in the East has taught some important lessons, among 
others that future naval battles will be fought at long ranges, 
varying from four to six miles. This, in the opinion of naval ex- 
perts, means that the intermediate battery will henceforth be en- 
tirely discarded, and that dependence will be placed upon a few 
heavy guns of great calibre and long range. Six of our latest and 
greatest battle-ships—five of which are building and one author- 
ized—will carry in their main batteries four 12-inch rifles, eight 
8-inch, and twelve 7-inch. Besides, they will have a secondary 
battery of rapid-fire and automatic guns. These vessels are the 
Louisiana and the Connecticut, both of which were recently 
launched; the Vermont, Kansas, and Minnesota, shortly to go 
overboard, and the New Hampshire, authorized by the last Con- 
gress, but not yet contracted for. 

Foreign naval experts have sneered at the policy which places 
so many different calibres on one ship, but they have frankly con- 
fessed that in gunfire these vessels will float the superior of any 
of the battle-ship type. 

All these ships, however, were designed before that clash of 
naval armaments in the East. The smoke of battle has not lifted 
yet, but enough has been disclosed to show that the nation which 
means to outclass others in naval armaments must henceforth 
build its battle-ships on a plan different from those now con- 
structed. Already the experts of our own Navy Department have 
outlined what our next battle-ship should be, and lacking a bet- 
ter name, have called this potential craft the U.S.S. Feasible. If 
built according to the plans which these experts have drawn, this 
vessel, instead of mounting many guns of different calibres, will 
varry only three types of ordnance. As planned her main battery 
is to consist of twelve 11-inch rifles mounted in pairs in six 
heavily armored turrets, and in the secondary battery twenty- 
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four 3-inch rapid-fire guns and eighteen 6-pounders of the auto 
matie type. 

In the light of these recent lessons from the East, naval experts 
now believe that this plan of vessel deserves serious consideration. 
Records of recent battery practice show that the biggest gun makes 
the better record—that a pair of 12-inch rifles manipulated from a 
turret by hydraulic or electric gear can place more shells through 
a target in a given time than a pair of 5-inch guns mounted in 
broadside. As the 12-inch missile will cut. through armor that 
the 5-inch projectile will no more than bulge, and as the mining 
power of the greater shell—the explosive effeet—is more than 
ten times greater than the smaller one, the value of this theory 
seems well proved. 

The value of the armored cruiser is still a moot question with 
navy men. Some hold that this type of vessel is an indispensable 
adjunct to a navy, while others maintain that the money expended 
for them could be better employed in building battle-ships. The 
most notable test in recent years was when four of this type, 
and four which were reputed to be the best of their class, went to 
swift destruction under the gun-fire of the three battle-ships, the 
second-class battle-ship, and the armored cruiser which halted 
Cervera’s effort at escape from Santiago. 3ut whatever their 
worth, this country is not far behind other nations, possessing 
now five of this type which are ready or which could soon be 
made ready for service, and eight others now building and nearly 
completed. 

Take with this the twenty-two protected cruisers, all of recent 
build, the eighteen new gunboats, the three scout vessels of twenty 
five knots speed, the four new single-turret monitors, the five 
double-turreted ones, and the coast-defence armorclad Monterey, and 
it will be seen that the country has now a navy far more powerful 
and efficient than it ever before possessed. 

It has cost nearly a thousand million, this new navy, and there 
are many to ask the purpose of it. Those who uphold the policy 
of naval expansion point to the Philippines, the projected isthmian 
eanal, and the Monroe Doctrine, the last being a formula which 
does not rest on any law of nations, but on the ability of this 
country to maintain it. It is urged that any one of the three 
constitutes a good reason for naval strength, and that the three 
combined make a strong navy an essential to the welfare of a 
nation which has now irrevocably taken place as a world power. 


The English Press 


By Sydney 


LONDON, November 19, 1904. 
VERY nation gets its opinions of every other nation from 
a clique. This is not an epigram, but a fact, and a fact 
which is one of the most fertile and amusing sources of 
# international misunderstandings. Americans who, as a na- 


tion, are unusually interested in what is being said about 
them abroad, constantly and indignantly complain that Europeans 
insist on treating as representatively American men and journals 
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that are wholly without weight in their own land. But it sitéuld 
console them to remember that everybody else is making precisely 
the same complaint. Each one of us is a foreigner to some one else, 
and all foreigners fall into this habit of mistaking values. The habit 
springs, I suppose. in part from the sympathy we feel for people 
who are doing and advocating in other countries the very things 
we wish to introduce, or have succeeded in introducing, in our own. 
A community of sentiment and interest makes us fix eur attention 
























































































exclusively upon them, and we gradually come to regard them as 
the real spokesmen of their country. Thus the Liberals and re- 
formers of Europe have always formed a sort of mutual admiration 
society. An English Liberal who wants to know something of 
Germany applies to Dr. Barth, of France to M. Guyot or M. 
Demolins or the Journal des Débats, of Russia to Kropotkin and 
the revolutionaries, of America to the mugwumps. And the Con- 
tinental and American Liberals repay in kind by treating Glad- 
stone and Mr. Bryce and Mr. Morley and Mr. Labouchere and Sir 
Charles Dilke as the only trustworthy guides to English opinion. 
But the habit also springs from another and quite different source. 
The people of one country have always a considerable feeling for 
those who are in opposition to the government of another country. 
This has been especially the case since imperialism, which is a 
strictly selfish and strictly national policy, became the mode. An 
imperialist has no sympathy with the imperialism of other lands. 
A Jingo at home has necessar?’y nothing but hatred for Jingoism 
abroad. He gravitates instinctively towards the parties that are 
striving to keep the course clear for the ambitions of his own 
country by preventing other countries from expanding. An Eng- 
lish imperialist thinks the colonial aspirations of Germany, France, 
and Italy absurd, and any German, Frenchman, or Italian who 
opposes them is sure of his respectful attention. So, too, the most 
aggressively patriotic and expansionist paper in New York used 
never to lose a chance of assuring its readers that British impe- 
rialism was founded on brutality and pillage, and to prove its 
point it would quote, and for all T know may still quote, solely 
from the speeches of “ Little-Englanders.” 

Great Britain and America have, indeed, been peculiarly given 
to the pastime of judging one another by factions. For the past 
thirty years and more Americans have been instinctive Glad- 
stonians. Why they should elect to take their views on English 
politics from a party which has shown itself during the past 
two decades to be singularly out of touch with the real movements 
of English political thought is a fruitful question. The fact that 
they do is undeniable. No Englishman perhaps carries so much 
weight in the United States as Mr. Bryce. As the Boer war 
showed, the stand which Mr. Bryce takes on any English ques- 
tion has an immense influence in shaping American opinion. And 
yet nine out of ten Englishmen would absolutely deny Mr. Bryce’s 
right to speak for them. His position in English politics exactly 
squares with the position of the late Senator Hoar towards Amer- 
ican expansion, and when that is said all is said. . In the same way 
Englishmen generally derive—or, rather, used to derive; they do 
it less now—their opinions on American politics from the very 
able and unhappy journal that has striven for many years to apply 


European standards to American affairs, and finds itself, ity 


consequence, in opposition to almost everything on which nine’ 
hundred and ninety-nine Americans out of. a thousand are 
agreed, 

It may therefore be useful to set down as impartially as possi- 
ble the standing which the leading London papers possess in 
England and among Englishmen. ‘he Times, of course, heads 
the list. It is still easily the most authoritative journal not 
only in England, but in the world, and it gives the cue to all the 
provincial organs that share its views. The 7'imes, indeed, is not a 
newspaper: it is the Times, it is an institution, a necessity, 
as much a part of the unchallenged order of things as the mon- 
archy itself. A short time ago when the Times was reducing the 
price of its subscription to $15 a year, the editor of a great Lon- 
don daily remarked to me that the move was a mistake. ‘ In- 
stead of lowering the price,” he said, “they should double it. It 
now stands at threepence a copy (six cents); they should make 
it sixpence a copy (twelve cents). I cannot imagine them losing 
a single subseriber. Everybody who is anybody in England sim- 
ply has to have the Times, whatever its cost.” I do not know 
whether my friend’s calculation was economically sound, but it 
shows what is thought of the Times that one of the shrewdest 
editors in London could launch the Napoleonic idea of publish- 
ing it at twelve cents a day. That the Times is sometimes heavy, 
that it is often prejudiced and intolerant, especially on Irish af- 
fairs, is undeniable: but its unrivalled foreign service, the ex- 
cellence and authority of its special articles from all countries 
and on all political subjects, and its magnificence in throwing 
open its correspondence columns to arguments on all sides of ev- 
ery public question more than justify its reputation and more 
than explain its position and influence. It comes nearer to being 
a national forum than any journal in the world. Whatever hap- 
pens you may be sure of finding the best and fullest account of it 
in the Times—be it a law case, a debate in Parliament, an obituary 
of a great statesman, or a Far-Eastern war. No paper that I 
know of in or out of England stands so closely allied with the 
army and navy, with the official departments, and with the lead- 
ing politicians of the country. It made a tremendous mistake in 
the Piggott fiasco; many people think it nothing less than sacri- 
lege that the Times should condescend to’ selling Encyclopedia 
Britannica’s on the instalment plan; but for all that it re- 
mains the dominant organ of the educated classes, its influence 
transcends all party lines, and though its political complexion is 
that of high Toryism and protection, it is not too much to say 
that it is the journal of all England. 

The Standard seems ratier to have fallen from its high estate 
of recent vears. It is a two-cent morning journal, Conservative, 
but not hidebound in its sympathies, and has most honorably 
cut itself adrift from the bulk of its party by supporting free 
trade. At this moment it is the organ, the solitary organ among 
the Unionist daily papers, of that section of the Unionist party 
which is opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy. England is 
a land of “old favorites.” The Standard is somewhat in the po- 
sition of an “old favorite.” It has a devoted, but not, I should 
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imagine, a very large following among “the best people.” Be- 
fore the fiscal split it maintained fairly close relations with the 
Conservative government, and when the TJ'imes, as it occasionally 
used to, turned on Lord Salisbury for one of his “ graceful con- 
cessions,” the Standard was apt to reflect official views more ex- 
actly. But its influence on the general public is small; one rarely 
sees it taken up in the club reading-room; one rarely hears it 
quoted. It is a paper which, in spite of its catholicity and the 
possession in Mr. Sidney Low of one of the most pointed and 
persursive editorial writers in Great Britain, appears to be on 
the wane. Within the last few years it has been considerably 
overshadowed by the Morning Post. This journal, the second 
wealthiest in the kingdom and the organ of the aristocracy and 
county families, has an immense social prestige. Everybody who 
wishes to get a servant of the best class advertises in the Morn- 
ing Post; it is the recognized medium. But the Morning Post 
is far more than a merely society journal. Its foreign corre- 
spondence is of excellent quality, and covers an immensity of 
ground. It pays more attention to imperial, foreign, and espe- 
cially to American affairs, than any other paper in England; in 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson it possesses the foremost expert of the day 
on all questions of national defence; and while strongly Unionist 
and protectionist, it is more apt than any of its rivals to put the 
nation above party. The Morning Post made a superb hit with its 
war service during the struggle with the Boers, and the notice it 
then attracted woke people up to the reality of its many other 
merits. Next to the 7'imes it is the paper most generally read by 
the men who are “doing things,” in politics, administration, and 
especially in the army and navy. 

The Daily Telegraph, which is incontestably the most valuable 
newspaper property in the country, is the journal of the boarding- 
house, and of the average foolish Londoner. It spreads itself with 
amazing adequacy over ‘* popular” topics, such as the birth of a 
royal prince or a court ball or a new play. Its silly-season sub- 
ject is always the most seductive of the year, and its American 
‘ablegrams convey most successfully the impression that the 
United States is, above all else, the home of queer people and queer 
doings. It is a red-hot protectionist organ, and perhaps in closer 
touch with Mr. Chamberlain than any other London journal; but 
though it has an enormous circulation and some very able writers, 
such as Mr. W. L. Courtney and Mr. Bennet Burleigh, the famous 
war correspondent, on its staff, its political influence is not great. 
The Daily Mail, which boasts a “daily circulation five times as 
large as that of any penny Lendon morning journal,” and is itself 
sold for a halfpenny, is a brightly written, “ newsy ” paper, ad- 
mirably edited, and the oracle of the uneducated. Modelled on 
American lines, generally sensible and always slap-dash in its 
views, it is a journal which makes everybody read and nobody 
think. Its influence must be considerable, but I should be sur- 
prised to hear that it was of the best quality. The success it has 
met with has forced two other papers, the Daily Chronicle and the 
Daily News, to reduce their price to a halfpenny. The Daily News, 
after being brilliantly edited for five years by one of the keenest 
and most catholic minds engaged in English journalism, Mr. E. T. 
Cook, changed hands a year or two ago, and is now the rallying- 
point for all the “isms” of the extreme Radical party. For this 
reason and for its utter antipathy to imperialism, the Daily News 
nauseates the overwhelming majority of Englishmen, and has 
ceased to be a paper that is worth anybody’s while. The Daily 
Chronicle, on the other hand, is not only a journal of great liveli- 
ness and intelligence, but a real political power. Its policy is that 
of Lord Rosebery —sane imperialism and constructive reform. 
Like the Daily News it is opposed root and branch to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s fiscal proposals. Unlike the Daily News, it will be the 
representative and to some extent the official organ of the next 
Liberal ministry. 

Among the evening papers the Pall Mall Gazette, Mr. Astor’s 
production, appears to live partly on its reputation, but chiefly 
on Mr. Astor’s dollars. It used to be almost brilliant; it is now 
invincibly dull and amateurish, and there is hardly a subject on 
which its opinion carries real weight. Like almost all the other 
Conservative journals, it has surrendered abjectly and at a mo- 
ment’s notice to the protectionist propaganda. The Globe is a 
far more entertaining paper, and edited and written with distinct 
intelligence. Its policy is pure Toryism of a somewhat ancient 
flavor, and finds a good deal of support among naval and military 
men. But easily the best of the London evening papers is the 
Westminster Gazette, the organ of all sections of the Liberal party, 
and conducted with skill, with scholarship, with admiral point 
and humor, by Mr. T. A. Spender. The Westminster Gazette is 
happy in possessing an unrivalled cartoonist and caricacurist in 
Mr. F. C. Gould, about the only man connected with London 
journalism who can always raise a hearty laugh. The rest of the 
evening papers—the Sun, the Star, and the Evening News—sim- 
ply do not count. They are halfpenny papers, and bought and read 
just for their sporting news. 

But it is not to the daily press at all that I would recommend an 
American who desires a trustworthy guide to English affairs. Tin 
Spectator, as everybody knows, is a weekly review. I imagine 
that nine out of ten educated Englishmen would be willing to be 
represented by it. Tt is a sober and philosophical periodical, al- 
ways admirably written and of the keenest political and literary 
insight. The Saturday Revici, which was once an organ of some 
authority, but is so no longer, and the Speaker, which is a sort of 
weekly edition of the Daily News, are also published weekly. In 
that sense they are the Spectator’s rivals: in that sense, but in 
no ether. A reader of the Spectator will always be stimulated and 
interested, and may always be sure that he is getting the essence 
of the events of the week not only in England, but throughout 
the world. 
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Comparative Exhibit of American and Foreign Art 


By Annie Nathan Meyer 


O begin with: the splendid audacity of it all! Not that 
the work of the American painters is compared with the 
work of the foreign painters, but that it is really one 
generation pitted against another—the men of to-day 
against the men of yesterday, against the men whose 

work stands authoritatively before us cleared of all contemporary 
embroilment. 

Of the thirty-four foreign artists represented, only ten 
are living; of the thirty-eight Americans, only eleven are 
dead. Among these, our oldest painter, William M. Hunt, 
has been dead twenty-five years, and George Fuller, twenty 
years; while next in order come Wyant, dead only twelve 
years; Wyatt Eaton, eight; Homer Martin, seven; Whistler, 
one; and Minor, less than a year. One may well ask who 
are painting to-day in France and why their work is not held 
up against the work of our present-day painters? We may be 
answered that their work is not being bought in America, and 
therefore is not available, but after talking with those who have 
followed the exhibitions at the salons and at the recent Worlds’ 
Fairs, one suspects that there is still another reason. Besides, to 
have shown to the American public any foreign canvases but the 
very best known would be to have to do the work all over again. 
In bringing before us the work of the best-known men, if not al- 
ways, unfortunately, their best work, the committee sought definite- 
ness in the comparison, and they certainly achieved it. It is not like- 
ly we shall hear anything for a 
long time of the failure of our 


new note of exultation begins to creep into American criticism of 
art, a new consciousness of importance, when a Homer Martin, 
hung over a superb Monticelli and near an exquisite Daubigny, 
a glowing Fromentin and a bejewelled Diaz, is seen to be loveliet 
than ever. It is even somewhat disconcerting when a big land 
scape of La Farge (big in the sense of distance captured), chases 
one painting after another from its side, not at all because it 
cannot “hold up,” but because it knocks down. 

Naturally there will be surprises, even to those who have 
believed in the Americans. Chief among these should be set down 
the marvellous way in which the Murphys come out. One would 
think, did they not emerge so triumphantly, that the hanging 
committee had tested them to the point of brutality. For, gray, 
quiet, of most subtle and delicate effects, they are thrown in one 
case against the superb colorist Regnault, and in another against 
the radiant Monticelli. And the result is that the delicate, elusive, 
gray pictures, with their quiet, unsensational appeal, look fuller, 
richer, stronger than ever. To me, if the exhibition did nothing 
more than prove the real strength of that thoroughly native 
painter, J. Francis Murphy, it would have justified itself. " Another 
great revelation is the real richness of Wyant’s palette, so often 
termed cold. His little gem, * Keene Valley,” owned by Mr. De 
Silver, fairly glows with the sunlight that streams throueh a 
break in the great sullen clouds he loved so well to paint. And 
it glows, remember, hung as it is, immediately below a Monticelli, 

next to a Diaz and a large 
Daubigny. This kind of argu 





American canvases to “ hold 
up” with those of the foreign- 
ers. This was commonly given 
as the reason for certain well- 
known collectors not buying the 
work of American men. One 
even heard of paintings bought 
and sold again because of this 
mysterious failure to “hold 
up.” [I think this kind of 
thing will be as_ effectually 
silenced in the future as was 
the voice of the patriotic citi- 
zen—a few years since—who 
claimed that no one knew any- 
thing about our navy until it 
was actually in hostile action. 
It seems to me I remember 
hearing at the time about our 
ships being topheavy and cer- 
tain to tumble themselves over 
on the first firing of a gun. I 
believe a prominent Democrat 
recently ridiculed the idea that 
the United States is any great- 
er since the Spanish war than 
it was before. IL suppose we 
are not. I suppose the great- 
ness was all there, but some- 
how we didn’t know it—nor did 
any one else. The guns of 
Dewey and Schley and Samp- 
son may not have changed any- 
thing, but they certainly made 
a difference. And so, because 
our painters have stepped into 
their right place, it has not 
changed their work any, but it 
certainly will change a certain 
attitude of condescension, not 
“n this case in the foreigner, for 
1e is too highly trained in art 
matters, but in the native. In- 
deed, the devoted band of col- 
lectors, who have been buying 
canvases of the Americans be- 
cause they loved them, will 
soon find themselves jostled by 
those who will buy them “ be- 
cause others covet them.” 

For what has happened? 
The masterpiece of Inness has 
been placed next to a large 
Corot, and one is only sorry 
that a more representative 
Corot was not chosen, fer the 
Inness was certainly worthy of 
it. A Ryder elbows Delacroix, 
and one marvels at Ryder’s 
superb color; a recent land- 
scape of Tryon looks more 
beautiful than ever below a 
superb Daubigny; a Blakelock 
glows even between Diaz and 








ment saves his admirers many 
pots of ink. 

The splendid, animated nude 
of William Hunt and_ his 
“* Jewess,” with the quality of 
an old master in it, show him, 
of course, in our first rank. 
When one recalls that it is to 
him we owe our having shaken 
off the sway of Diisseldorf and 
gained the first appreciation of 
the Barbizon masters, we feel 
that our debt to him is indeed 
great. The work of George 
Fuller, for all its dreamy ten 
derness, for all its elusive 
charm and vagueness, is shown 
to possess these qualities from 
sublety, not weakness. Person 
ally, L have always felt that 
George Fuller is our Haw 
thorne among painters. We 
have all felt his charm, but I 
think it was to most of us 
something of a revelation that 
he could make it so pene 
tratingly felt while shoulder 
ing one of the strongest ex 
amples of that vigorous figure 
painter Neuhuys. Another 
surprise is the loveliness of the 
two impressive examples of 
Robert C. Minor in the pres 
ence of a Dupré, a Fromentin, 
and, just across the room, what 
is perhaps the loveliest land 
seape of the entire exhibition, 
“Sunset on the Oise,” by 
Daubigny. Now that Minor is 
gone, it is pleasant to feel 
that we may rank him again by 
the kind of work he did be 
fore misfortune clouded his 
great talent. But perhaps no 
one emerges from the compara 
tive test more brilliantly than 
Albert P. Ryder, who stands 
head and shoulders above his 
contemporaries in the splendor 
of his imagination and the 
power of his individuality. 

His * Custaunce ” 


Hire and hir yonge sone 

ra in a schippe, stereles, 
grips us with the same terror 
that bewildered the poor young 
mother as “the wild wawe, 
wol hir dryve.” 

Perhaps the art of Ryder is 
not precisely what one would 
eall realistic, but, afta all, all 
art does not have to be found 
ed on life, to borrow a phrase 








Monticelli; a Hassam is full of 
charm touching a_ glorious 
Monet; a Bunce does not cool 
in the neighborhood of Turner. 
It will not be surprising if a 
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‘Arrangement in Black and White, No. 1” 
By Jamcs MeNeill Whistler 


From the Collection of Charles L. Freer, Esq. 
y Charles L, Freer 
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of Suzeranne’s,art is sometimes 
a retaliation on life! 
I have already spoken of 
Inn °ss’s masterpiece, the 
(\‘ontinucd on page 1857.) 
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* Moonrise—A Canadian Pastoral.”—By Horatio Walker “The Virgin Enthroned. 


From the Collection of Dr. Alexander C. Humphreys From the Collection of 
Copyright, 1902, by N. Montross, New York Copyright, 1897 


THE COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF NATIV 


One of the most important art events of recent seasons in New York is the ‘Comparative Exhibition of 
Street. The purpose of the exhibition is to afford an opportunity for a comparison of the work of A 
mural and portrait painters, are shown to the number of about two hundred. The reader is referres 
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ale.”—By Winslow Homer “The Reflection.”-—By Benjamin R. Fitz 
tion of John Harsen Rhoades, Esq From the William T. Evans Collection 


gin Enthroned.”—By Abbott Thayer “The Spinet.”-—By T. W. Dewing 


‘ollection of J. Montgomery Sears, Esq. From the Collection of John Gellatly, Esq. 
Copyright, 1897, by J, M. Sears 
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ATIVE AND FOREIGN ART IN NEW YORK 


hibition of Native and Foreign Art,” which is now in progress at the Fine Arts Building in Fifty-seventh 
vork of American and Foreign painters. Examples of the work of native and foreign artists, other than 
is referred to the article beginning on page 1841 of this number for a further account of the exhibition 




































































































Three Views of the 





Stage To-day 


I.—Presentation of the National Drama 


By David Belasco 


N the case of any other nation except the United States of 

America, the present condition of theatrical affairs would 

present a most discouraging object-lesson to the manager 

who still clings to ideals of art on the American stage and 

would not willingly surrender his conscience for the sake of 
gain. 

If many dramatic ventures have proved failures in this country 
it is because art for art’s sake is an abandoned ambition. The 
one relieving feature of a bad situation lies in the fact that we 
may still place reliance on the sterling common sense and fitness 
of the American publie to bring about radical reforms ultimately, 
where reform is much needed—and, [ hope, in the near future. 
“You can’t fool all the people all the time,” and the reforms 
will be the more lasting because they will emanate from that irre- 
sistible power, more compelling than the laws of kings or parlia- 
ments—Publiec Opinion. 

It is amazing that theatrical managers in a country like ours 
having at hand such excellent dramatic material and opportuni- 
ties for its production should make such poor use of it. It may be 
true that we lack a preponderance of great writers, but our out- 
put of strong, virile, healthy fiction offers stage material of the 
finest and an opportunity for building a national drama, now 
shamefully neglected. 

[ may be pardoned if [ speak with warmth on a subject very 
close to me and of vital public interest, while awaiting a more 
potential voice crying in the wilderness. I can only offer as an 
excuse the generous appreciation and encouragement of my own 
work and the performance of my players at the hands of the 
public; the love of a career to which I have devoted thirty years 
of my life, embracing all positions from call-boy and prompter 
to playwright and manager; 
and an inborn hatred of that 


The management of a theatre is a one-man business. This was 
true in the days of Palmer’s, Daly’s, and Wallack’s, and it is 
equally true to-day. Theatrical managers in the old days had 
definite ideas about the art of management—the drama, the stage, 
plays and players—and they utilized their stages to illustrate 
those ideas. Kach man was an artist in his chosen profession; 
they were giants in individuality, of sympathetic temperament, 
and of impelling personality. The management of the theatre 
was decided independent of possible box-office receipts insomuch 
as it represented the best thought and ability, the closest care and 
attention calculated to secure results which would return to the 
public value for its money. The box-office, necessary as it is to 
the life of the theatre, could take care of itself. That is the one 
main secret of successful theatrical management. It would be 
well to take a leaf from the old masters’ book. 

Plays cannot be shovelled out to the public like so many pecks 
of potatoes. There is no royal road to the permanent success of 
a play, artistically or financially. Like all important enterprises, 
theatrical successes require care and attention to details—first, 
last, and all the time, the attention that one man can give to only 
one work at one time. Many causes go to make a play eminently 
successful which might otherwise prove a dismal failure, or mere- 
ly be accepted by a tolerant public lacking better. 

Primarily, in producing plays, that elusive element, public taste. 
must be considered, to secure and hold a theatrical clientele; and 
the manager should meet this public demand irrespective of his own 
personal bias: at the same time the individuality of the author and 
manager must permeate and control the performance. Having his 
play, the manager must select and cast his players. No man or 
woman can be successful in a profession that requires the strongest 

and most convincing . portrayal 
of human emotion and human 








which is false and vicious. 
There is always a right and 
a wrong way of doing things. 
The wrong way of stage man- 
agement leads to disaster, but 
it is so self-assertive under 
present conditions that I give 
it precedence here for that rea- 
son. If my views seem pes- 
simistic it must be remembered 
that I do not voice a personal 
complaint in pointing out the 
evils of the commercialism 


which has invaded the Amer- 
ican stage. The truth of the 


matter is that a certain body 
of men discovered that the the- 
atrical profession offered facili- 
ties for the formation of a 
lucrative trust, “a corner.” Of 
three component elements— 
plays, players, and playhouses 
—the last offered a tangible ob- 
ject. It was merely a question 
of leases and rentals. They 
could not corner personalities— 
playwrights and = players—but 
they could corner the market 
for their products. Having 
cornered almost all the theatres 
from Maine to California, by 
a process of elimination they 
cornered plays and _ players. 
To-day, with something like 
330 theatres in the fold, the 
outgrowth of an infant indus- 
try of about thirty houses, in- 
cludes all houses of importance 
in the big cities of the coun- 
try and all important one- 
night stands; all under the 
management of a_ half-dozen 








nature who has not, in a most 
liberal degree, penetrated into 
the manifold mysteries of hu- 
man nature; no playwright can 
produce a successful play who 
has not absolute conviction of 
the truth of the characters and 
situations he creates; nor can a 
manager properly produce the 
play and train those players 
who cannot create that sympa- 
thetic atmosphere which catches 
and holds the interest of the 
audience. Automatism cannot 
take the place of temperament 
no matter how perfect an actor 
may be in the unvarying but 
mechanical excellence of his 
performance—lacking that com- 
pelling influence he is not worth 
his pay any more than the man- 
ager who attempts to direct 
him at long range is worth his 








salt. Seeking after strange 
gods brings its own punish- 


ment—disaster. 

Other conditions being right 
it is in the small things that 
ultimate achievement lies. he 
manager should be of mental 
calibre to grasp and utilize the 
unexpected “bits of business ” 
that unconsciously crop up dur- 
ing stage rehearsals—a chance 
speech of the actor, a sponta- 
neous gesture or humorous 
touch that attracts for the very 
natural truth and human na- 
ture that is in it. Taking one 
consideration with another, the 
life of the theatrical manager 
is not dalliance upon a bed of 








men; and every night in the 
season 330 attractions are 
offered, and the public is re- 
quested to foot the bill whether 
it likes them or no. 

Now it is a fact that even mediocre plays may possess  suffi- 
cient merit to raise them to the heights of success in the hands 
of a discriminating and competent management, especially with 
the impetus of competition, supplemented by spectacular effect, 
personal attention to details, and that intangible thing known 
as “atmosphere” or individuality. But competition done away 
with, there is no incentive to do good work. It is the contention 
of the trust organizers that they have placed the managerial pro- 
fession on a business basis. In a measure they have—so far as 
the box-office is concerned. But no manager can expect to produce 
plays, under such a short-sighted policy, that will meet the ap- 
proval of the public; and it is the approval of the public that 
makes the permanent success of the play. 


‘ 


David Belasco in His Study 
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Like the policeman in 
“ Pinafore,’ he has his hands 
full twenty-four hours in the 
twenty-four. To properly stage 
his productions would be suffi- 
cient to the day’s work in itself were it not only a necessary part 
of the whole. But the reward is certain. - 
In the practical working out of theatrical 
the public may eventually realize the value of the old 
tem and cast off the tentacles of the trust. An amazing 
commentary is afforded in the spectacle of six men _ en- 


roses. 


entertainments 
sys- 





deavoring to maintain actual control and management of over 
three hundred theatres scattered throughout the country, over 


spaces of many days’ travel, dictating policies, determining on the 
details of the business they control, deciding whether high or low 
priced plays shall be produced—musical comedy, drama, or vaude- 
ville—and, incidentally, all this without the slightest regard to 
the wishes of the people of any particular city. That is not the 











way to run a theatre—it is a trust method of running a com- 
mercial enterprise. 

It is only by a comparison of methods that popular verdicts of 
plays are explained. The individual manager has all he can do 
to manage one theatre if he proposes to give to the public the 
best that is in him and in his play. He must be able to judge a 
manuscript and to successfully develop it into a play. The story, 
no matter how primarily dramatic, must be presented in such 
shape as to appeal to the audience. Experience alone makes the 
playwright, and the work of the manager must supplement that 
of the author. The construction of a play must be in harmonious 
conformation to dramatic laws. Good plays are made so by a 
process of elimination as much as by development. The work of 
the manager is in vitalizing the characters and fitting them into 
a harmonious whole; jean unfinished vague characters won’t do 
behind the footlights, notwithstanding the ability of the actors 
presenting them. He has to think out and develop scenic effects, 
to prune or expand plots and situations, train or untrain play- 
ers. He has to secure the necessary atmosphere, individuality, and 
personality which impresses distinction upon every performance 
and the work of every actor (and if every actor were an Irving 
he would still need managerial assistance and direction). His is 
the work of rewriting, twisting, turning, adjusting, pruning, var- 
nishing, and experimenting, until the finished picture is ready 
to hold up to the judgment of the audience. In the properly or- 
dered disorder of managerial work it is “ Manager here, manager 
there, manager everywhere!” And, in addition, he has to devote 
personal attention to the multifarious duties of house as well as 
stage. And all this while lacking the advantage of ubiquity. 

These days the public is keen to appreciate excellence. It 
wants and is entitled to the best from both manager and actor. 
To secure this means a vast outlay of work as well as capital. 
The actual presentation of the play represents but a small part 
of the work done “behind the scenes.” Writing a play is one 
thing, acting it is another. 

It must be obvious even to the uninitiated that a tremendous 
amount of work must precede the production of any high-class 
performance calculated to obtain any measure of success. There 
is, in fact, an infinite variety of preparation. In a single pro- 
duction at my theatre three separate and distinct companies are 
trained. After selecting and rehearsing the first people there is 
still the training of the second understudies, and, again, the third 
understudies. Collectively and individually they are rehearsed 
and re-rehearsed, and even, after being keyed up to a proper degree 
of excellence, must be maintained at that point, for upon the sin- 
cerity and convincing qualities of every performance rests the fate 
of the play, its life, and its run. 

Dollars alone do not make a manager (in the sense of achieve- 
ment, I mean) or develop successful plays. The work must be 
in sympathy with the public taste, and the manager must possess 
natural gifts and the literary faculty that will enable him to cor- 
rectly judge a play and grasp the subtle thoughts of the au- 
thor, Through study and experience he must know how to detect 
the vital spark of interest, illuminate it, and present it to the 
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satisfaction of the critical audience. For there are no more in- 
tellectual people than theatregoers—not even the readers of books. 
With Dion Boucicault I concur and believe that the vital essence 
of a play is seldom found in the original—* good plays are not 
written, they are rewritten.” And the vitalizing and naturalizing 
process takes place at rehearsals. 

Can one wonder at failures when apparently the sole object 
of our present-day management is to ring up the curtain and 

get it on.” If they have to ‘“ get it off” they have their own 
methods of ‘ The effect is easily imagined 


getting it on again.” 
when in the absence of individual attention and skill to properly 
stage forty or fifty pieces, high-salaried actors are employed and 
left perforce to interpret the attraction. Theatrical management 
at long range is an imposition on a long-suffering public. 

It is one of the refreshing signs of the coming times that the 
attempt to foist foreign plays upon the American publice—whether 
or not the plays possess merit—has come a cropper in the “ nat- 
uralization” process. The time is not far gone when English 
playwrights could make their own terms with American man- 
agers, but the latter found out that they had to pay dearly for 
the folly of imposing on a people capable of thinking for them- 


selves. While there is plenty of good material here at home 
awaiting the producers hand, it is not necessary to adapt 
or adopt the national drama of England, France, Germany, 
or Italy, excellent as each may be on its native soil. The line of 


demarcation was sharply drawn last winter when theatrical Wa- 
terloos were plentiful. To-day the American public is offered 
a hash and rehash of all that is good, bad, and indifferent. Plays 
are adapted, after some fashion or other, equipped with mario 
nettes, and after a “ business-method ” rehearsal from ready-made 
prompt copy, are thrown on the stage, to take or not, as may 
happen. And this to the exclusion of our own playwrights, who 
are patiently awaiting a hearing. Upon them rests the fate of 
our national drama; lacking a hearing and consequently expe 
rience, the vital thing to both author and producer, the Amer 
ican drama is still in the process of making. Furthermore, poor 
foreign plays have weakened the drawing power of really capable 
actors, those legitimate “stars” who require a variety of rdéles 
to properly display their genius. 

Commercialism should not be the consideration in’ theatrical 
business. If the stage is properly looked after and plays proper- 
ly staged attractions will attract and commercialism as_ repre 
sented by the box-office will take care of itself. Convince an audi- 
ence that it has really viewed something that has appealed to 
intelligence and heart, and there will be no necessity to worry 
about financial results. That personal comment and_ telepathic 
spawer which spreads a favorable impression of a good play, well 
staged, is more effective than any other influence that operates for 
a theatre’s welfare, more powerful than the power of the press. 
* Packed ” houses follow. 

Assuming a skilful and liberal management, the play which re- 
ceives the imprimatur of the public is the play that has been 
given the most painstaking care in its preparation. That is the 
system of management that makes the successful play. 


IIl.—_Musical Comedy and Plays Abroad 
By Sir Charles Wyndham 


HATEVER may be the concern of patrons of the drama 
about methods of management and_ play - production, 


a promising sign of .the times is found in the very 


evident interest of the American public in all matters that 
concern the stage, both at home and abroad. Doubtless 


to community of preference and taste is attributable, in par- 
ticular, curiosity about English conditions and _ productions 
which may hold a promise of the future for the American audi- 
ence; and, after all, the audience is the real judge and jury upon 
whose verdict hangs the fate, if not the selection, of the play; 
whether its plays are made for it abroad or at home, it reserves 
the right of final judgment on the play itself, and is not vitally 
concerned with side issues. 

The present condition of theatrical affairs in England, while 
most promising in every phase, is notably so in what one is apt 
to regard as the most widely popular, the Musical Comedy—the 
prevalence of which would be apt to make the English lover of the 
drama despair—the easiest and par consequence the less dignified 
form of theatrical expression. Please understand I do not con- 
demn it; on the contrary, I often find myself, on occasion of lib- 
erty, seeking relaxation at the feet of the gods and godde%ses of 
this art. 

It is easier in these strenuous days to take your nourishment in 
the form of farinaceous food. But farinaceous food is not long-sus- 
taining, and is a kind of diet which, if partaken of too long, is 
apt to pall on one or else vitiate the palate. The fact in England 
is being gradually recognized that it is possible to be fed on a 
musical diet, as light as pleasant and digestible, but more solid; 
and it is supplied by a recurrence to the older form of musical 
comedy, adapted to the lighter taste of the day. The signs are 
there. A year ago was produced a comic opera that I understand 
will be presented in America before Jong (“The Duchess of 
Dantzig”). Neither public nor artist will feel or need feel at the 
end of an evening spent with such a musical production that the 
evening has been wasted, or too frivolously spent. There is talent 


in the construction, in the acting, and in the singing iniles above 
the plane on which musical comedy has flourished for the past 
ten years. 


I prophesy a great success for it, and, if she is in 
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proper form, for the principal interpreter, Miss Evie Green—a 
charming singer and a superb actress. [ can speak impartially, 
for I have not the advantage of her acquaintance. ‘ The Duchess 


of Dantzig” has been followed by “ Veronique” to houses that 
not the most popular of musical comedies can outshine. IT doubt 


if these former operas would have been possible five years ago, 
and their success to-day rings the knell of the less artistic of the 
latter, 

In this connection, I have been asked as to the possibility 
of the revival of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. As a matter 
of fact, they have never died. They only sleep in London. In the 
English provinces there is a company devoted entirely to them 
that travels year after year and plays to crowded houses. ‘They 
are the truest, worthiest form of musical comedy. I saw them 
only a few months ago. They were, happily for myself, at Brighton 
the week I had gone there for a little rest, and changing these 
operas as they did each night, found me and friends there, delighted 
spectators. The satire that characterized them is a little too fa- 
miliar, but new plays written on the same lines will score as 
much as ever. 

It is not surprising that in accord with the changing spirit and 
progress of the times, changes in methods of theatrical production 
should arise, or that the public should take more than a passing 
interest in what concerns a favorite amusement. But those things 
that concern solely the business or commercial side of theatrical 
affairs, as at present, are not apt to affect the fate of dramatic 
productions, which rests solely upon the preference of the audi- 
ence. Personally, I do not think the drama has ever been in safer 
hands than those at present. It is a curious fact that musical 
comedy is engineered by syndicates—the drama by individuals— 
and the most appropriate individuals, the actor-managers, met 
whose tastes, interests, and personal ambitions are the best whips 
for energy. It is the individual, not the syndicate, that aspires. 
In the manner of production, in the organization of proper ensem- 
ble, and the collection of the best available talent around him, 
lies the quickest way to success for the actor-manager, and he 
knows it. I am surprised that the experiment is not tried here. 

It is unfortunate that the outlook for new plays is 

























































Henry W. Savage on His Yacht “ Marjorie” 


not more encouraging. It is in England about the same as 
it is in America; a more favorable promise could be desired. 
There is, however, for England a strong hope of assistance from the 
novelist. The English author is gradually awakening to the fact 
that a play will bring four times the amount of profit that a 
book will, and he is gradually studying the necessary methods 
of play-writing; the greater conciseness, the effect of appealing to 
the eye and to the ear, writing his dialogues, as it were, in tele- 
grams, so that no time is lost or audiences made impatient, and 
generally preparing himself to increase our supply. 

I have been asked if it is the fact that our English dramatists 
are unduly influenced by the possible profits accruing to the Amer- 
ican production. It is in no sense true. The pecuniary reward 
which follows the production of a successful work is naturally 
a matter of consideration, but our dramatic art is in no danger 
because of the increased commercial opportunities that offer them- 
selves to the playwright. The return, ready and generous, that 
naturally waits on achievement is sufficient to encourage our’ au- 
thors to produce the best that is in them. Of necessity the first 
desideratum is to achieve success at home. Then America auto- 
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matically follows. All the attention of the playwright must be 
centred on producing something acceptable to the audience—the 
English audience—they are addressing. There are some authors 
who are beginning to produce their plays first in America, and, 
consequently, to so fashion them that they shall be acceptable 
to American audiences. They are not, however, numerous, for 
such method of procedure may be likely to argue non-appreciation 
first in England. 

As a general rule, authors insist upon an English pro- 
duction first, and never dream of so shaping their construction as 
to make appreciation in America a certainty. It is obvious, of 
course, that the commercial spirit may influence the work of the 
playwright, as that it may enter into the management of a the- 
atre, to the extent of placing art in the second, rather than in the 
first place. In every country there are successes where art is only 
a secondary consideration, though fortunes are rolling into the 
pockets of the enterprising managers, but under normal condi- 
tions the author may be relied on to produce sincere work, and I 
think I may say that when a theatre is in the hands of the actor- 
manager art must necessarily be predominant. 


Iiil._ American Managers and Players 


By Henry W. Savage 


N the development of theatrical enterprises, the manager 
must use as much judgment and system as the florist or 


fruit- dealer, who also handles goods perishable and de- 
pendent on the caprice of the public. The business risks 





that he takes are still greater, for the unsold wares of the 
florist can be turned over to the hawker, or the fruit-dealer can 
send his cargo of pineapples to the cannery, but to-night’s tickets 
will never be sold again, and from an urtsuccessful production re- 
main only stretches of canvas and hampers of useless costumes. 
Naturally, therefore, a man considers his market, just as a dry- 
goods merchant, if he were establishing a branch in Havana, selects 
his linens and calicoes, and his assistants, who are familiar with 
the customs of the country and who can speak Spanish. So should 
the producer especially select his offerings for the public. That 
is the reason why in making up my productions for this great 
country of ours, with thousands ready to be amused by comedy, or 
to enjoy good music, I have advocated always the production of 
American plays, the advancement of American actors, and the 
rendition of grand operas in the language of the nation. 

It is peculiar maybe to the American public to evince a personal 
interest in influences which affect a favorite form of amusement; 
and it is possible, too, that a fictitious value may be given to ex- 
‘raneous affairs. So far as theatrical productions are concerned, 
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however, there can be no cause for apprehension, when necessarily 
the object of the manager and the desire of his clientele agree on 
one ambition—the successful production. 

While there may be an element of sentiment in my advocacy 
of such productions, the basic principle underlying has been the 
application of the business policy to make American theatrical 
productions for American theatregoers. The people who pay their 
money for entertainments in this busy country of ours like to 
see upon the stage characters with which they are familiar and 
to hear operas which they can understand. No nation in the 
world has a keener sense of humor or is more ready to laugh good- 
naturedly at its own foibles. But we have had foisted upon us for 
years German farces and French comedies for which the average 
American has no more use than an Esquimo has for silks; and then 
he has been blamed or censured for a lack of culture and appre- 
ciation. American humorists are known all over the world; yet 
only within the last few years has a generation of American play- 
wrights arisen, whose satire is as keen, whose comprehension of 
our natural weaknesses as pointed, and whose character-drawing 
as admirable as anything France or England has to offer. Is it 
not better to take the chance of producing a play written by an 
American conversant with, and observant of, American life, char- 
acters, and customs, and built especially for an American pub- 





















lic, than to take a foreign production which has to be cut and 
altered to suit our market? 

Simply to call our witnesses, consider the record of Ade’s 
“County Chairman,” “Sultan of Sulu,” and “ College Widow,” 
Blossom’s ‘“ Yankee Consul” and ‘ Checkers,” Pixley & Luder’s 
“King Dodo” or “ Prince of Pilsen,” all dealing with American 
types, exaggerated, it may be true, but not caricatured, and with 
lines of clean, wholesome American fun. ‘These are all the first 
efforts of young American authors. The success shows the quick 
response of the public to the business theory above advanced. 

Musical comedy, with its gorgeous coloring of costumes, rhythmic 
and accurate movement of a well-trained and well-favored and mu- 
sical chorus, a light and not too subtle plot, and clever, natural 
comedians, gives for the busy American, who likes his amusements 
in tabloid form, pleasure both to the eye and ear. If kept away 
from horseplay and the rough flavor of the barroom, the musical 
comedy offers a form of amusement that will hold its own for 
years to come. 

Comedy proper, lacking the assistance of color and music, de- 
mands still more the use of American character and American 
situations and background, so that it may be understood at once 
by the thousands of good theatregoers unfamiliar with London 
lodgings or German Spas. It is the delineation of familiar every- 
day people that best appeals across the footlights to the bulk of 
Americans, provided the American author is observant enough 
to grasp and shape these types successfully. 

In music, it is my opinion that the story should be unfolded in 
the language of the nation where it is sung. Just as in Germany 
everything is given in German by tk will of the Emperor, and in 
France everything in French, so in America it should be given in 
our native tongue. If English is good enough to speak in, to 
write in, and to think in, it should be good enough to sing in, 
especially with a properly poetic translation, and one giving heed 
to the requirements of the singer. I have yet to hear in English 
anything more odd than “ Carmen” as given in German at every 
German opera-house. But by such performances in German is 
every German lad made familiar with Bizet’s masterpiece. 

In our musical productions we are handicapped by the lack of 
any national conservatory, with its scores of graduates, who must, 
as in France, give their services to the opera of the nation as one 
of the conditions of their tuition. Nor have we the subsidy 
granted by even the smallest cities in Germany to the local opera- 
house. But the ambition and energy of Americans apply to the 
artist, as well as to the business man, and the welcome given 
this year to the English Grand Opera Company on its ten-thousand- 
mile trip over the United States and Canada shows that our 
American singers have proved to the public their worthiness of an 
opportunity for an appearance on the American stage without the 
loss of time and without the difficulties and hardships which an 
American singer must undergo abroad; and also that the day of 
the opera for the few is past, and that music for the many is 
an absolute possibility of the very near future. As for material, 
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for example, in our lighter musical works, the grade of intelli- 


gence of applicants is materially higher than formerly. his is 
partly due to the adoption of the same methods of training and 
promotion that prevail in a business house. ‘To be sure, many a 
girl wants a speaking part immediately, and demurs at entering 
the chorus, although the chorus salary is far better than the 
average for stenographers or teachers, and with possibilities of ad- 
vancement infinitely greater. 

In making the special English production of “ Parsifal,” I had 
the desire to show, first, that with American mechanical ingenuity 
it was perfectly possible to present this most difficult of produe- 
tions outside of specially constructed opera-houses. In some cases 
we are said to have improved. For instance, even at Bayreuth the 
lights are simply dimmed on the whole of each panorama during 
the scene showing the journey through the woods to the castle, 
but in the American production all border lights and footlights 
are so subdivided into sections, and every section so connected 
with the special switchboard, that not only do the panoramas, 
but also the light accompany Gurenmanz and Parsifal on their 
journey. Each panorama with us is moved by a special cable led 
to a huge winch shaped like a telescope, the fastest-moving scene 
for the largest section, and respective diameters are so adjusted 
that all panoramas must move together, while at Bayreuth the 
scenes were hauled hand over hand by the stage foree, with 
four conductors, to have them finish as near together as 
possible. 

Secondly, I wished to prove that with the enthusiasm and co- 
operation of young American singers and of foreign artists who 
are willing to sing in the vernacular it is perfectly possible to 
present in English the most-discussed opera of modern times, and 
the critics of New York and Boston have said that “ Parsifal,” as 
presented in Fnglish, has lost none of the impressiveness or the 
mysticism or the charm which have surrounded it in Bayreuth. 
There are persons in other countries who maintain that an Amer- 
ican cannot write anything more pretentious than a syncopated 
ditty or a vaudeville sketch, and those are among us who are in- 
clined to that belief. While we are ready to sit at the feet of 
genius from whatever clime, I have a deeper hope, and I believe 
the day will surely come, and that not at a distant date, when the 
American author will have the first call on the American pro- 
ducer, not by a government ordinance or government subsidy, but 
by the positive workings of commercial demand and supply, and 
that the American stage will be primarily for American pro- 
ductions and for giving first place to the efforts of American 
actors and composers. 

The application during the past few years of business principles 
to the theatrical business not only in production, but also in de- 
livery to the public, has eliminated much uncertainty, in- 
suring a more positive financial return both for manager and artist, 
and thus smoothing the way for the unbiased judgment of the 
playgoer, on whose acceptance or refusal of each production on 
its individual merits the future of the American stage depends. 


Air-ship Trials at St. Louis 


By Homer 


HEN the Santos-Dumont No, 7 met ruin at the hands 
of vandals late last summer, there was some reason to 
believe that the air-ship trials planned by the St. Louis 
Exposition management would come to nothing. If 
the famous Brazilian, with ‘all of his experience and 

his best ship, could not repair in time for trials before the close 
of the Exposition, set for December 1, there was little occasion 
for hope that untrained air sailors would get unfinished machines 
ready. There was some activity about the aeronautic concourse, 
however, with half a dozen participants, but it was not until the 
afternoon of October 25 that a flight was undertaken. At two 
o'clock on that afternoon, practically without notification, the 
Baldwin ship, sixty feet long, equipped with a small car carrying 
a ten-horse-power engine, rose from the concourse and circled 
above the heads of one hundred thousand astonished persons, who, 
up to this time, had occupied themselves in looking about the more 
conventional wonders of the Exposition. For half an hour the 
Baldwin ship, manned by Roy Knabenshue, of Toledo, Ohio, re- 
sponded instantly to rudder and propeller. It was not until 
Knabenshue, encouraged by his unexpected success, attempted to 
increase his forward speed, that he fell into trouble. For some 
reason—possibly nervous excitement—he failed to apply his power 
correctly, there was an accident, and the motor “ went dead.” The 
construction of Knabenshue’s carriage did not allow him to get 
within close reach of the motor, and the consequence was that he 
found himself 1000 feet in the air, helpless except as to his rudder, 
which was still at his command. Falling in with the air current, 
the Baldwin ship darted toward the east. With the aid of the 
rudder, Knabenshue, in a measure, controlled the machine’s move- 
ments to the extent of choosing a landing- place. Late in the 
afternoon, the ship came down in a corn- field not far from 
Kahokia, in Illinois. After repairs and provision against a like 
accident, Mr. Baldwin, the Californian who owned the air-machine, 
sent Knabenshue for a second trial. This time the ship rose to 
a height of 1200 feet, was lowered and raised at the will of the 
operator, circled the Exposition, went among the State buildings, 
passed over the Filipino reservation, to the utter astonishment of 
the strange peoples gathered there, returned to the aeronautic 
concourse, and landed within ten feet of the starting-point. It 
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was probably one of the most satisfactory air-machine trials ever 
made, if not quite the most successful. 

It did not require the testimony of Engineer Knabenshue to 
prove to the spectators of the remarkable flight that the Baldwin 
ship was dirigible. So sure was its response to the touch of the 
rudder that Knabenshue more than once turned the ship within 
its own length. He sailed into the wind, across it, and with it. 
The scientific value of this first entirely successful flight is un- 
doubtedly great. After another week, the Baldwin ship had three 
trips in one day, all of them eventful. On the first of these, 
Engineer Knabenshue had not ascended more than 200 feet when 
he discovered that something was wrong with his engine. He 
at once alighted, and, with Mr. Baldwin and several attendants, 
made quick repairs. He then reascended, and was handling the 
ship superbly when a loosened bolt slipped from the engine, fell 
to the ground, narrowly missing one of the uplooking hundreds. 
Knabenshue was again at the mercy of the air currents, but by 
the skilful use of his rudder he managed to choose a landing-place 
and alight without untoward incident. 

Spectacular as were the Baldwin flights, early interest at- 
tached to the Hippolyte Francois flying- machine, the greatest 
air-ship ever built. The Francois, built by French capital in 
Paris, under the general direction of M. Prosper Lambert, is the 
invention of Hippolyte Francois, who, with several engineers, has 
been engaged for months in perfecting its equipment. The 
Frangois is 150 feet in length, stands more than forty feet in 
height, has a gas-tank holding 65,000 cubic feet of gas, carries 
an engine of fifty horse-power, and lifts about 4000 pounds. 

The initial trial was made on November 14, when the ship 
was sent to the height of 100 feet, with M. Francois on board,* 
in charge, and M. Henri Schneider as engineer. Count De La 
Vaulx, the celebrated French aeronaut, was the master of cere- 
monies for the first trip, giving the signal for the start. The 
ship acted well from the beginning, responding instantly to rudder 
and propellers, of which there are two. Although facing a breeze 
of seven miles an hour the ship proved her dirigibility beyond 
doubt. 

The Benbow machine from Montana has made two inconclusive 
flights, both under unfavorable circumstances. 
















By James 


HERE are books which are to the spirit of man what 
Nature is to the fagged and weary mind and body, books 
which remind us of Isaiah’s words: “In retvrning and 
rest shall ye be saved; in quietness and in confidence 
is your strength.” They throw a new sacredness upon 
common life, and give it fresh significance and divine meaning. 
Thev east a radiance upon the daily routine, and readjust its 
value in the light of experience and history. They teach us that 
there is a close relation between spiritual conviction and the 
ordinary events of life, and that life is governed by faith and en- 
nobled by sacramental use. ‘Two such books have come under my 
observation lately, namely, he Woodcarver of "Lympus, by Mary 
E. Waller, and Doctor Luke of the Labrador, by Norman Dun- 
can. Miss Waller’s book has less of incident, less of humor, than 
Mr. Dunean’s, but it is written with great simplicity and feeling, 
and handles character with sincerity and spiritual understanding. 
Both books have this in common; they are concerned with the 
forging of a character, with the redemption of a crushed and 
crippled soul through the 
love of a good woman, 


Books and Bookmen 
MacArthur 





and reaching for the restraint which his humor puts upon it. 
Take, for example, the incident of Mag T'rawl, a dull girl, slat- 
ternly, shiftless, the mother of two young sons, who: came to Doe- 
tor Luke upon hearing that he had just been appointed magistrate 
and was able to “ marry folk.” 


“TI heared tell,” she drawled, addressing the doctor, but looking else 
where, “that you're just after marryin’ Aunt Amanda.” 

The doctor nodded. 

“TI ‘low,” she went on, after an empty pause, “that I wants t’ get 
married, too.” q = 

* Where's the man?’ 

* Jim he ‘lowed two year ago,” she said, staring at the ceiling, ‘* that 
we'd go south an’ have it done this season if no parson come.” 

“ Bring the man,” said the doctor, briskly. 

“Well, zur.” said she, * Jim ain’t here.’ You couldn't do it ‘ithout 
Jim bein’ here, could you?" 

"oh," no 2” 

“T *lowed you might be able,” she said, with a little sigh, “if you 
tried. But you couldn't, says you?" : 

“No.” 


“Jim he ‘lowed two year ago it ought t’ be done. You couldn't 
do it nohow 7?” 
The doctor shook his head. 
“Couldn't make a shift 





through labor and faith— 
“Love and labor and 
faith,’ as Doctor Luke 
told Davy. “Just faith,” 
he repeated, “ in the loving 
kindness of the dear God 
—with small regard for 
creeds and forms.” Both 
books, too, are saturated 
with the invigorating 
breath of God’s_ out-of- 
doors; the scene of the 
one is laid among the 
Green Hills of Vermont, 
and that of the other 
among the islands of the 
Labrador. The people are 
simple, circumscribed, and, 
living closer to Nature, 
they are more elemental in 
their instinets and desires 
and aspirations, more ap- 
pealing and direct in their 
ways of life. “ Here are 
no brick walls,” to quote 
Mr. Dunean, “no unnat- 
ural need or circumstance, 
no confusing inventions, 
no gasping haste, no spe- 
cious distractions, no 
clamor of wheel and 
heartless voices to blind 
the soul, to pervert its 
pure desires, to deaden its 
fears, to deafen its ears 
to the sweeter calls — to 
shut it in, to shrivel it; 
to sicken it in every part. 
X They who have not 
known before that the 
heavens and the earth are 
the handiwork of God, 
here discover it: and per- 
ceive the Presence and 








at “7” 

“No.” 

‘Anyhow,” she __ sighed, 
rising to go, “I ‘low Jim 
won’t mind now. He's 
dead.”’ 


Could anything be finer 
or more poignant than the 
mingled humor and pathos 
of this passage? Then 
there is Skipper Tommy 
Lovejoy, an original char- 
acter of sheer delight, who 
deserves to take a place 
among the humorous crea- 
tions of our _ literature. 
Space alone forbids me to, 
quote from the quaint and 
profound wisdom — con- 
tained in the “ gospel ac- 
cording to Tommy.” 
“The Lard knowed what 
He was about,” says 
Tommy, “when He made 
woman. He made them 
with His own hands, an’ 
if He was willin’ t’ take 
the responsibility, us men 
ean do no less than stan’ 
by an’ weather it out. 
°Tis my own idea that He 
was more sot on fine lines 
than sailin’ qualities when 
He whittled His model. 
‘T’ll make a craft,’ says 
He, ‘ for looks, an’ I'll pay 
no heed,’ says He, ‘t’ the 
cranks she may have, 
hopin’ for the best.’? An’ 
He done it! That He did! 
They're tidy craft — oh, 
ay, they’re wonderful tidy 
craft—but “tis Lard help 
un in a gale o’ wind.” 
For myself, I shall place 








the Power, and are 
ashamed and overawed. 
Thus our land works its 
marvel in the sensitive 
soul. I have sometimes 
thought that in the waste 
is sounded the great key-note of life—with which true hearts ever 
seek to vibrate in tune.” 


Much will be made of the fact that in Doctor Luke of the Lab- 
rador Mr. Duncan has annexed a new territory in fiction, and this, 
no doubt, will enhance the value of his work and add to the at- 
tractiveness of his story. The intimate study and observation of 
the customs and habits of the fishing-fdlk of the Labrador have 
contributed to the freshness and vitality of the life disclosed in 
his pages; many of his revelations startle and amaze us, and we 
are moved to wonder and pity at some of the conditions described 
and hidden away in this corner of our land. But what I prefer 
to emphasize here is the remarkable human quality of the book. 
Mr. Dunean’s discovery is greater than that of geographical or 
sociological import; he has rediscovered for us—and we stand in 
constant need of the reminder—he has revealed to us once more 
the depths of the human heart, its possibilities for joy and sorrow, 
for sin and righteousness, for comedy and tragedy. He has come 
to the task with the endowment of the artist: imagination, sym- 
pathy, reverence, and love. Like Barrie, with his native Thrums, 
Mr. Duncan loves and reveres the Labrador and its dwellers, and 
shares with him the spiritual vision that pierces to the marrow 
and sees divinity in the poorest of God’s creatures. ike Barrie, 
too, Mr. Duncan is a humorist, and his pathos is the more telling 
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Doctor Luke of the Labra- 
dor beside A Window in 
Thrums, and my hope is 
that it shall prove as 
strong and steadfast a 
bulwark for faith, for courage, for comfort, and for all that makes 
us love our fellow men. 


Is “ Edward Mott Woolley ” another pen-name under which Mr. 
George Barr McCutcheon is masquerading? J find this name on the 
title-page of Roland of Altenburg, another Zenda story just issued 
by the publishers of Graustark. I had not read half a dozen pages 
of Roland of Aitenburg before I was struck with the similarity 
of its style to Graustark, and as I read on I was more and more 
impressed with the turn of thought and fancy and phrase, and the 
general constructive plan common to both narratives. Mr. Wool- 
ley’s name is new in the literary world, and as Mr. McCutcheon 
has already been guilty of hiding his versatility under a nom de 
guerre, it is pardonable to suspect him of another coup d’audac-. 
If Mr. McCutcheon is the author of Roland of Altenburg, he is to 
be congratulated upon a clever diversion, even if it is pretty much 
in the nature of a replica of Graustark; if he is not, then he may 
take solace from the saying that imitation is the sincerest form 
of flattery. 


The manuscript of an unpublished story written by Robert 
Louis Stevenson when he was thirteen or fourteen years old has 
just come to light. Its publication, I regret to say, is being ne- 
gotiated. 






























































































































FRITZI SCHEFF, WHO IS APPEARING AT THE BROADWAY 
THEATRE IN “THE TWO ROSES” 


Miss Fritzi Scheff, who was last seen in New York in “ Babette,’ is appearing at the Broadiray Theatre in “ The Tio 
Roses,” a@ musical version of “She Stoops to Conquer,” written for her by Stanislaus Stange and Ludwig Englander. Miss 
Scheff’s company this year includes Louis Harrison, Roland Cunningham, M, E. Whitely, and Ida Hawley 
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A PLEA FOR THE BUFFALO 


MERIDEN, N. H., November 4, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—For many years now we have been taught to regard the 
American bison, commonly called “ buffalo,” as a doomed animal, 
and in truth few of earth’s creatures approach so close to the 
verge of extinction without becoming actually extinct. But the 
time has now arrived when it should be generally understood that 
the American people have one more chance to save this the grand- 
est hoofed animal which ever trod the soil of their country. This 
chance lies in the fact that the management of buffaloes is now 
understood, and that the animals have proved as easy to rear 
and less expensive to feed than domestic cattle. This has been 
demonstrated in every case in which herds of buffaloes, have been 
maintained under reasonable conditions. For instance, in the 
Blue Mountain Forest Game Preserve, at Newport, New Hamp- 
-shire, a herd of about thirty bison, established there by the late 
Mr. Austin Corbin, has increased within the last few years until 
to-day there is a herd of over one hundred and sixty splendid 
animals. A small herd of twenty, established two years ago in 
the Yellowstone National Park, has already doubled in numbers. 
There are, however, so few buffaloes anywhere, that if any one of 
the two or three large herds yet remaining should be wiped out 
by disease or other cause, the chance of preserving the race would 
be materially lessened, if not lost forever. .'To avoid all possi- 
bility of such a disaster, all large herds should as speedily as 
possible be divided into a reasonable number of smaller ones, and 
each of these maintained on a separate tract of country adapted 
to its needs. The government should be strongly urged to take 
up this matter in the first instance and until all danger of the 
extinction of the species is past. Later on there is little doubt 
that buffalo-farming could be made a very profitable business in 
New York, New England, or in any other State included in the 
animal’s former rahge. I am, sir, 

ErNEst Harotp BAYNES. 





APPRECIATIVE 
SAVANNAH, GA., November 16, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: ‘ 

Sir.—In 1869 I first subscribed to HaRPER’S WEEKLY, and al- 
though it was anti-Southern at that time, yet I read it with a great 
deal of interest, and have continued to do so ever since. 

When the WEEKLY lost its brilliant editor, George William Cur- 
tis, I feared that his place could never be filled, but I must confess 
that the publication recently has far surpassed anything in the 
editorial line that has ever been published in Harper’s WEEKLY. 
Your “Comment” and “No Humbug” have been irresistibly de- 
lightful, but, to- cap the climax, your editorial in the last issue 
(November 12) on the subject of Judge Parker’s campaign, and 
when you could not possibly have been certain as to the results 
and of the Republican “ landslide,” was wonderfully prescient, and 
it is unfortunate that it could not have been printed early in 
the campaign and its advice followed. 

The readers of the WEEKLY could not afford to lose you as their 
editor, yet you would have made an ideal campaign manager. 

I am, sir, BEIRNE GORDON. 


A SATISFACTORY INVESTMENT 
BENSON, Vi., November 12, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have spent a good many $1’s for reading material, but 
never have I got so much pleasure out of a single dollar as out 
of the one I sent for your paper in August, and when it runs out 
on December 3 I shall send another. 

All your issues have been excellent; this last week’s is espe- 
cially good. 

Every man who voted for President Roosevelt owes you a word 
of thanks for your manly, honorable stand in the Cortelyou affair. 
I believe you did a great deal to offset the World-Times-Eagle 
attacks. ‘ 

You have good reason to feel proud of the place HARPER’sS 
has held the last months in the public eye, and deserve all the 
praise that has come your way and more. 

I am, sir, B. B. PEARCE. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
TUSKEGEE, ALA., November 15, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—During the twenty-three years that the Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute has been in existence, counting those who 
have finished the full course together with the much larger num- 
ber of those who have taken a partial course, but who have re- 
mained long enough to get into the spirit and methods of the in- 
stitution, we have sent out quite 6000 men and women who are 
doing effective work, mainly in the South, as teachers both in the 
class-room and of the industries, as mechanics, and in domestic 
work. Practically all of our graduates are in demand even before 
they graduate, and a large proportion of our men and women are 
employed by Southern white people at an average daily“wage that 
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is nearly three times as great as that paid to the average ignorant, 
untrained colored man or woman. At the present time there are 
1243 students enrolled. The institution has proven its right to 
exist and its claims upon the public. 

Just now there are three urgent needs which I think the public 
would like to know about and assist us in meeting: 

First.—The annual cost of operating the institution is $160,000. 
Of this amount we can depend upon $69,933 from assured sources, 
leaving $90,067 to be raised through the gifts of friends. 

Second.—Increase of our endowment fund from its present fig- 
ures, $1,030,553 28 to at least $3,000,000. 

Third.—$65,000 with which to build a new dining-hall—$19,000 of 
this amount now being in hand. No need of the school is more urgent 
than this one. The students will make the bricks and do most of 
the work on the building, so that the money would not only pro- 
vide the building, but would give students the chance to earn money 
and learn a trade. 

We shall be glad of money towards one or all of these purposes. 
The smallest sum will be gratefully received. Money sent to the 
school for these objects will enable the principal to spend a larger 
proportion of his time and strength on the school grounds and 
in the South, where his services are much needed. 

I am, sir, Booker T. WASHINGTON, 
Principal, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


INCLUDE PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, November 17, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—As a constant and appreciative reader of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY, it is with a feeling of unfitness that I read your critical 
articles on the various sports, and especially on football. 

As an old Princeton football man I may, I think, express the 
following opinion with clear conscience: 

Your number of November 12 gives a page to four leading play- 
ers of the football world, the names of whom, as set down, cause a 
slight smile of derision when read by one who has carefully followed 
the scores this fall. Of Captain Foulke of Princeton and Captain 
Hogan of Yale too much cannot be said; they are undoubtedly 
first-class men, but you seem to have forgotten the fact that both ~* 
— and Columbia have been defeated, decisively, by Penn- 
sylvania. 

Give credit where it is due! Pennsylvania has seemingly or- 
ganized a championship team this season, and a supposedly im- 
partial weekly as Harper’s should not be backward in acknowl- 
edging it. I am, sir, 

J. VAN RENNSELAER Hoparr. 


WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO HEAR? 


NuTLEY, N. J., November 5, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—I have read carefully your “guess” in the issue of this 
date, and supposing we add to this forecast of yours the 80 
votes of New York, New Jersey, Indiana, Connecticut, and West 
Virginia? This would make a total of 242 votes, and would elect 
Judge Parker by 4 votes more than is necessary for a choice. 

I shall be pleased to hear from you after election. 

I am, sir, THoMAS J. O’NEIL. 
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THE SECOND LADY OF THE LAND 


ToLeDo, OHIO, November 12, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—We hear the wife of the President of the United States 
spoken of as. the “first lady of the land.” I am asked who is 
the “second lady of the land,” in official society, and I am unable 
to answer positively. I thought perhaps the Secretary of State 
might rank next to the President. If you can enlighten me on 
the subject I will esteem it a personal favor. 

I an, sir, JoHN W. STONE. 

[Until March 4, Mrs. John Hay; on and after that date, Mrs. 

Charles W. Fairbanks.—Ep1ror. | 





THANKS 


SEDALIA, Mo., November 11, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Alton Brooks Parker, as they are wont to print it, and Her- 
rick also ran; we also notice that Grandpa Davis and Tom Tag- 
gart couldn’t carry their own States. By the way, have you heard 
from Missouri? We have to be shown in Missouri, but Alton 
Brooks Parker couldn’t show us. I am really sorry for you; it must 
have been a hard blow to have to acknowledge such overwhelming 
defeat: and last, but not least, see Higgins elected. That’s where 
the rub comes in, isn’t it? I have always taken an interest ($4 
per year) in your paper, so “I’ve got a feelin’ for you.” 

I am, sir, An Old Subscriber, 
OR WWW 












































































































A New Epoch in Railroading 
1837.) 
involving electrification of traffic has been 
intrusted to a commission comprised of J. 
F. Deems, B. J. Arnold, F. J. Sprague, 
George Gibbs, and the writer, with a secre- 
tary, E. B. Katte, who also acts as electric- 
al engineer of the company. The commis- 
sion holds weekly meetings and fixes prin- 
ciples and policies that are carried out by 
a technical corps under the jurisdiction of 
the electrical engineer. This organization 
has worked admirably. 

After the commission had settled upon a 
scope of territory to be electrified, and had 
decided that the peculiar conditions in the 
neighborhood of New York justified the 
adoption of direct current as preferable to 
alternating current, contracts were awarded 
for the larger portion of structures and 
equipment. It should be noted here that, 
for obvious reasons, through cars originating 
from points all over the country could not 
be individually equipped with motors, and 
that, therefore, electric locomotives for 
through trains are a necessity. Suburban 
cars, however, the use of which is confined 
to the electric zone, are to be equipped with 
multiple-unit controlled motors. This ar- 
rangement, by confining the use of locomo- 
tives to the through trains, entirely elimi- 
nates the delays and expense of switching 


(Continued from page 


suburban cars. and thereby enormously in- 
creases the capacity of the terminals. The 
multiple-unit system also improves the 


elasticity of service by permitting the build- 
ing up of short-interval trains from single 
to many cars, circumstances require, 
without a corresponding loss of acceleration 
and without an undue increase in the cost 
of train service. 

The desirability of harmonizing all of the 
larger electrical installations in the vicinity 
of New York, such as elevated and surface 
railways and subways, led to the selection of 
11,000-volt three-phase alternating current 
for the high-pressure transmission lines be- 
tween the central power stations and the 
substations, and 600-volt direct current for 
the low-pressure conductors and third rail. 

The central power stations, cross-connect- 
ed, with an ultimate capacity of 40,000 
horse-power each, have been decided upon, 
either of which, in the event of the dis- 
ablement of the other, is capable of handling 
the entire load by using the spare units. 
One station under construction at Port 
Morris and the other at Yonkers, and both 
are located on navigable waters so as to be 
accessible for boat as well as rail coal. 


as 
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Force of Habit 


the actor, tells of a wealthy 
bachelor who was recently married. One 
evening this gentleman and his bride de- 
cided to attend the theatre, and the old 
and faithful coachman was given his in- 
structions. 

When the couple alighted from their car- 
riage they found themselves in front of a 
gayly illumined entrance, the sides covered 
with Jurid pictures, suggesting the place as 
the home of popular and extreme burlesque. 
There were no ladies in the throng, but men 
were pushing and jostling to gain access to 
the ticket-office. 

The frightened coachman stepped down 
from his seat, and as the mortified bride 
reentered her carriage he whispered to his 
angry master: 

“I’m very 
habit.” 


Joun Drew, 


sorry. “Tis hard to break a 





The 


“THe originality 


Subway Feeling 


of some of your ex- 
pressions is very, very refreshing,” said 
John Morley, the visiting English states- 
man, in speaking of his observations. ‘“ As 
I was standing at one of the entrances to 
your new Subway in New York, a man 
passed me who apparently had _ gone 
through the demoralizing experience of be- 
ing part of a jostling, energetic crowd. His 
companion asked him, ‘Well, how do you 


feel now, after going through the tunnel?’ 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


“*T feel as the porker must feel,’ an- 
swered the man, pushing a few dents out 
of his hat, ‘who has just been forced 
through a sausage skin.’ ” 





Harprer’s WEEKLY, under the able edi- 
torial management of George Harvey, con- 
tinues to hold a leading place among the 
illustrated periodicals of the country. Its 
editorial comment always readable, and 
it presents in each issue a variety of arti- 
cles by special contributors, together with 
the pictorial presentation of people and 
events foremost in the public mind.—Oak- 
land (Cal.) Enquirer. 


is 





the name of the news- 
paper to which Colonel George Harvey, of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, mysteriously referred to 
some time ago as having the ablest and best 
editorial page im the country. Modesty 
prevents us from mentioning it here. It 
is a fine tribute from a competent observer 
who has distinguished himself in the jour- 
nalistic harness. We lift our hat to Colonel 
HMarvey.—Boston Herald. 


At last we know 








ADVICE TO MornEns.—Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should alway be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all ys cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy Boer diaries a.—-[Adv.] 
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THE YOUNGEST BABY 
can readily digest and assimilate BorpEen’s Eacte Branp 
CONDENSED MiLk because the casein, which is in ordinary 
cow’s milk, undergoes physical alteration in the process of 
condensation, which makes it dige stible. It brings the result 
which every parent is looking for, viz., strong and healthy 
children.—[ Adv. 





Piso’s CuRE is an oe ul reme dy for Cold on the Lungs. 
Sold by all druggists. idz.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Happy Childhood 


Right Food Makes Happy Children Because 
They are Healthy. 





Sometimes milk does not agree with children or 
adults. The same thing is true of other articles of 
food. 
agree with others. 

“But food can be so prepared that it will agree 
with the weakest stomach. As an illustration: 
any one, no matter how weak the stomach, can 


coffee with a spoonful or two of Grape-Nuts poured 
in, and such a combination contains nourishment 
to carry one a number of hours, for almost every 
particle of it will be digested and taken up by the 
system and be made use of. 

A lady writes from the land of the magnolia and 
the mocking-bird, way down in Alabama 1, and se Lys: 
“T was led to drink Postum because coffee gave 
me sour stomach and made me nervous. Again 
Postum was recommended by two well-known 
physicians for my children, and I feel especially 
grateful for the benefit derived. 

“Milk does not agree with either child, so to 
the eldest, aged four and one-half years, I give 
Postum with plenty of sweet cream. It agrees 
with her splendidly, regulating her bowels per- 
fectly, although she is of a constipated habit. 
“For the youngest, aged two and one-half years, 
T use one-half Postum and one-half skimmed milk. 
I have not given any medicine since the children 


of it. 

““A neighbor of mine is giving Postum to her 
baby, lately weaned, with splendid results. The 
little fellow is thriving famously.”” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum agrees perfectly with children and 
supplies adults with the hot, invigorating 
beverage in place of coffee. Literally thousands 
of Americans have been helped out of stomach 
and nervous diseases by leaving off coffee and us- 
ing Postum Food Coffee. Look in pkg. for 
the little book, “The Road to Wellville.” 


began using Postum, and they enjoy every drop | 


What agrees with one sometimes does not | 


eat, relish, and digest a nice hot cup of Postum | 












OES a considerate host serve 
guesswork drinks to his 
guestsP Of course not. 

CLUB COCKTAILS are pre- 
ferred because of their uniformly 
high quality, and readiness at all 
times. They’re made from choi- 
cest old liquors, blended in ex- 
quisite proportions and aged to 
perfection. Just strain through 
cracked ice. CLUB is the original 
brand—specify the name to get 
the genuine. 


Seven kinds— Manhattan, Martini, 
Vermouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom 
Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 





IT'S SUMMER NOW IN 


JAMAICA 


Hamburg-American Line 
FOR THE WINTER 


BY THE STEAMERS OF THE 
ATLAS LINE SERVICE 
Weekly sailings to JAMAICA, COLOMBIA, 
COSTA RICA, AND NICARAGUA; ALSO TO 
HAYTI, ToJamaica, $40 ; sherri Ge me 
Twenty-Three Day Cruise, $125 For 

particulars apply 
H AMBU La - AMERICAN LINE 


Vv § 
901 Olive Street, St. Louk ts. 














Clark's Cruise of the ** Arabic” 
15,801 tons, one of the finest, largest and 
February 2 to April 13, 1905, 
including shore excursions. 
SPECIAL FEATURES: Madeira, C adiz, Seville, Algiers, Malta, 
the Riviera, etc, Tickets good to stop over in Europe. 
FRANK C. CLARK, 113 Broadway, New York. 
— Hand woven from palm fibr the 
= the inte rior of Mexico; 8 in hs Agri 


steadiest steamers in the world 
Seventy days, costing only $400 and up, 
19 daysin ee the see Land, Constantinop le, Athens, Rome, 
INDIAN PALM BASKET, 25¢. 
= beat ifully colored, useful and 





Sold in curio stores at $1. 
acer our 
blo Rugs 


ranted genuine. 
We saan it prepaid for 2sc. to 
large collection of Indian Goods, h 
and Mexican oe awn Work at low pri 
te te FREE. 
THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 
Dept. 81 B, Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 
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SEND FOR 


FREE 
Catalogues 
ZY” KANSAS CITY 
7 TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Z 444 Deaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 

























BOKER’S 


BITTERS 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic,an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 


1851 





THE HYPOCRITE 





By MORTIMER CARLETON 


I 
“THE GOOD LITTLE BOY ” 


ILL grown-up folk never cease regarding a child as a 

semi-mechanical toy fearfully fashioned by all-prov- 

ident Nature to plague or amuse them? If my par- 

ents and their friends had watched my development, 

and taken every precaution to stamp out my evil 
tendencies, my life would not have been such a tangle of conflict- 
ing desires and shameful deeds, nor should I now be compelled 
to still the maddening voice of conscience by this strange con- 
fession of my life within a life. They mishandled me with the 
same complacent curiosity as I in my childish ignorance did the 
soft puppy-dog with which I played. At the age of six I was a 
romping, rosy-cheeked lad, with large gray eyes that saw more 
to laugh at than to ery over. They called me “the good little 
boy with honest gray eyes.” They lied, and I knew they lied; 
my capacity for mischief-making absolutely precluded my title to 
that description. Through their stupid persistence the nonsensical 
phrase became inseparably attached to my name, and I was 
forced to assume all the virtues with which they credited me. It 
made me good in spite of myself, made me do right when wrong 
was in my heart; it robbed me of a child’s happiness, and left 
me a morose, solemn-visaged lad, keen-witted, precocious beyond 
my years, despising myself, and hating them that loved me. In- 
stead of crushing the latent hypocrisy which developed within me, 
by their own acts and words they fostered it and gave it im- 
petus. And now such a hold has it upon me that despite myself 
I deceive them, my wife, my friends, the whole world, with an 
ease preposterous and incredible. To them I am “Honest Tom 
Calder,” good, prosperous, happy. God-fearing, blessed of Heaven, 
a worthy citizen, an example for all men to follow; before God 
and to myself I am a knave, a cheat, a liar, a coward, a wretched 
being, misjudged, tortured, laughed at by fate, torn by a stern, un- 
yielding conscience and a weak, vacillating will. And yet I love 


and hate, admire and despise, perform my little tasks, outwardly 


calm and content, like the best of men, patiently awaiting the hour 
when my sun shall set and my struggles end. 

It was my duty as the first and the most worthy boy in my 
class to lead a march up and down between the desks while the 
teacher opened the windows to freshen the air. One afternoon when 
her back was turned, unable to overcome a sudden impulse, I 
snatched a loose sheet of paper from a desk, and by holding one 
edge of it at right angles to my lips and blowing upon it made a 
shrill whistle. Instantly every boy in the line followed my exam- 
ple. We played a martial air, the novelty of which delighted us 
beyond measure. We swept up the scale in enthusiastic crescendo 
until our notes sounded clear above the tramping of feet and the 
scraping of the windows she was opening. She turned sharply, 
but not sharply enough to catch us; only our extraordinary as- 
sumption of innocence told her that mischief had been brewing. 
She stopped the march. 

“ Robbie,” she said to the boy nearest her, “were you making 
that noise?” 

“No, ’m!” came the reply, boldly, promptly, and emphatically. 
How I admired him for it! 

Up the line she came, putting the same question to each, and 
receiving the same reply. When she reached me she hesitated. 
There was a painful hush. I felt every eye fixed upon me, and 
I made ready to reply as my comrades had done. Here was my 
chance to fling off my good name and be as I wanted to be. My 
blood surged madly in my veins as the resolution framed itself. 

Then I heard the teacher saying, “ Here is a boy who will not 
lie!” In a trice my reputation overwhelmed me, my resolution 
melted away, and I was left wavering. 

“ Did you make that noise, Tom?” she asked. 

I tried to fling out a defiant “no,” and, to my own amazement, 
“ves” passed my lips. A murmur of reproach escaped my school- 
mates. They saw me as I was, a coward, but the teacher praised 
me, and called me—good. 

From that hour in the sight of the world I was hopelessly 
and irretrievably good. No one ever thought of accusing me of 
wrong-doing. Every action of mine was so construed as to heighten 
my reputation. As I grew older the grim humor of my situation 
appealed to me, and I took a cynic’s savage pleasure in hoodwink- 
ing my friends, and covertly sneering at their fatuity. Often in 
church or at some social gathering I felt an almost irresistible 
desire to shout out some obscene word, and then, having startled 
them out of their complacency, declare myself, and enjoy the 
sensation I should make. Invariably my deep-rooted regard for 
my reputation arrested the word on my tongue, my common sense 
told me they were too stupid to understand, and I relapsed, with 
a bitter smile, into my character of “ good little boy.” 

In college I maintained the same outward demeanor of moral 
worth, not only cheating my professors, but even deceiving my 
classmates. I flatter myself—with what torture!—that none was 
held in higher esteem than I in that big little world. When I 
grew weary of my mask and my real self gasped for breath, un- 
der plea of illness I stole away to New York, there to abandon 
myself to all the promptings of an evil heart and a mind thor- 


oughly debased. I revelled in vices,.and stooped to a bestiality 
of which even I would have been incapable had I been unham- 
pered by a reputation and free to live my own life. Satisfied, I 
returned to my studies, to all appearances an enthusiastic scholar, 
so absorbed in my books that the ordinary trivial temptations of 
college life were beneath my notice. And while my classmates 
were experiencing the remorse of the young transgressor, I was 
struggling with a conscience which decried my goodness. With 
me it has never been a question of good wrestling with evil, but 
evil wrestling with good; where they were immoral in spite of 
themselves, I was moral in spite of myself, and as they were af- 
fected by their evil-doing, I was by my right-doing. 

On my return home after graduation, I was received with con- 
gratulations for the honors I had won and the excellent way I had 
conducted myself during the four years. How miserable it made 
me feel! How it made me hate myself! Never before had my 
good name so depressed me, been so unbearable; it hung upon me 
like an octopus, slowly throttling: me, breaking my heart, sapping 
my life. Whatever the cost, let them think me mad, let them 
think what they would, I determined to end it all, to tell them, 
and know at least a little peace, a little rest, a little content- 
ment. And having determined, I saw the futility, the sheer folly, 
the utter hopelessness of it. Weary and sick at heart, I fled to 
New York, and with wild abandonment plunged into the deep 
blackness of that world which is to me a blessed Nirvana. 

For a week I forgot my good name, forgot that I was a “ good 
boy,” and like a man burning with fever, panting with thirst, I 
drained my cup of happiness to the dregs. The world would call 
it death, but the world will never understand; to me it was life,— 
quick, pulsating. quivering life. For a week it was mine,—and 
then the other, my death-in-life, stole in and robbed me of it. 

In a café, where I went to keep an appointment, I met one of 
the deacons of my church. He was deep in his cups, and much 
engrossed with a fair habituée of the place. For the moment I* 
was staggered, for at home he is lovingly spoken of as “one of 
the stanchest pillars of God’s House.” Then it flashed upon me, 
my surprise gave way to sympathy, and I rushed up to him. Here 
with a fellow sufferer, I thought, a man like myself, a slave to 
his environment, forced to be what he is not, who says and does 
one thing when he thinks and would do the opposite, who com- 
promises between his conscience and his reputation. Ah, what a 
blessed relief to find one who would know and understand! 

When he saw me he rose unsteadily to his feet and stared, 
speechless with fright, at me. In his fear for his reputation he 
attributed my sudden appearance to no other purpose than that 
of detecting him. The look of sympathy in my face, the desire 
for mutual confidence, were lost on him. I laid my hand on his 
arm and tried to reassure him. He started as if a burning iron 
had touched him. 

“For God’s sake,” he whispered, “don’t give me away! 
give me away!” 

Without giving me an opportunity to reply. he made me sit down 
and listen to an arduous, pitiful explanation. 

“Tom, my boy, you see me as I am! I’m old, Tom, old, 
bowed with remorse,—you are young, beginning life with a clear 
conscience! Ah, Tom, Tom,—this love of evil, this sinful waver- 
ing, it’s been on me all my life—it masters me, holds me in its 
grip, and I cannot help it! Before God I cannot help it! It’s 
made my life a hell. No matter what I do, where I go, it pursues 
me, dogs my heels; it gives me no rest. It’s driving me mad. I 
know not what to think or believe. And it never stops; it’s al- 
ways with me!” 

He clutched my arm and drew me closer to him. 

“T’m better now,” he continued. ‘“ You’ve done me good— 
you share my burden! To have even one friend know me as I am, 
to see beneath the name they give me at home—” 

The thought of his reputation made him gasp and shudder. 
His clutch on my arm tightened convulsively, and the look of 
fright returned to his face. 

“My reputation,” he cried, appealingly. ‘“ Don’t, don’t give me 
away, Tom! Don’t tell them—they won’t understand! You’re 
young and good; you are conscience free. Have pity on my white 
head! Thank Heaven that you are not as I, that God made the 
path of rectitude easy for you! It’s been hard for me, hard and 
stormy and— Tom, my boy, you’ll not say a word? You’ll not 
tell them?” 

I got up and put my hand on his shoulder. 
and me,” I said, and hurried from the room. 


II 
“THE GREAT GOOD MAN ” 


Don’t 


“God help you— 


house in the hills some seventy miles from my home. It was 

beyond the reach of the railroad, and so hidden and remote I 
was confident I should meet no one who knew me. The half-dozen 
Quaker maiden ladies who shared the house with me spent the 
mornings in searching for rare botanical specimens, the after- 
noons in sleeping, and the evenings in harmless discussions of 
theology. In me they showed not the slightest interest. There 


[ the summer of my twenty-fifth year I went to live at a farm- 































































































being no one at hand to remind me of it, 
my good name naturally sank into insig- 
nificance and ceased from troubling me. 
The cause removed, my real self was no 
longer driven to mad extremes, and I en- 
joyed the stolid contentment of "unmorality. 
In the woods, out of the stream of life, re- 
mote, hidden, secure, I threw off the burden 
of conventionality; I shook myself free of 
the city’s influence; I snapped my fingers 
at public opinion; a solitary being, I re- 
turned to Nature, and took wise counsel of 
good Mother Earth. I determined to pass 
the rest of my days there, far from the 
haunts of men, in happy mediocrity, 
neither good nor bad, neither moral nor 
immoral. I learned to love the solitary 
places, the great stretches of forest, the sub- 
tle stir of unseen life, and in the eloquent 
silence of the gray, storm-marked peaks, 
the sympathetic rush of the mountain tor- 
rents, the pervading hush of the cool, green 
ravines, I found a solace, a happiness, for 
which I devoutly thanked my God. 

My dream ended as a scene on the stage 
—in the swift fall of the curtain or the 
sudden stoppage of the light. One evening 
as I sat reading in the library, John Ran- 
dolf, a classmate of mine, entered the room, 
followed by a girl, whose loveliness thrilled 
me with an eestasy of pleasure so exquisite 
as to be painful. <A subtle vitality, the 
cool freshness of the night, the fragrance of 
wild flowers wet with dew, emanating from 
her, pervaded the dull atmosphere of the 
room. So suddenly did she flash upon me, 
so dazzling was her presence, I cannot truth- 
fully say ‘T really saw her. Rather I felt 
her beauty. It was like the unveiling of 
a master’s painting; it is not the details 
that first strike you, but the perfect picture, 
the entirety. As she stood there in the 
glare of the lamp, Randolf said something 
whieh brought a smile to her lips and made 
her eyes sparkle with unconcealed amuse- 
ment. Her smile, the look of her eyes— 
large eyes they were, clear luminous brown, 
in whose depths lurked a hidden sympathy— 
to me it was as the revelation of a beautiful 
vision. Here were radiant youth, blooming 
health, the charm of untamed animal spirits, 
a life so unlike my own as to seem a 
fantasy of the mind, a vagary of the im- 
agination which would fade as suddenly as 
it had appeared. 

. L ord!” ejaculated Randolf when he saw 
me, “it seems we’ve been climbing towards 
heaven, for here’s Honest Tom Calder! Glad 
to see you, Tom! How are you?” 

We shook hands heartily. Then he turned 
to his companion. 

“ Miss Lovewell,” said he, “ we have found 
a treasure,—my classmate, Mr. Calder.” 

I bowed, and took mental note that she 
was studying me with great curiosity. 

“ All that I’m not, he is,’ continued Ran- 
dolf, laughingly. “As you know me, you 
now know Calder! Between us you should 
never want for entertainment, if it’s di- 
versity you're after!” 

“ A” eynic,”’—she swept Randolf a mock- 
ing bow—‘“‘and an _ honest man,”—she 
nodded at me—‘ side by side! It’s a field 
of unlimited possibilities defying the di- 
mensions. Gentlemen, I am delighted.” 

John Randolf belonged to that class of 
young men, so frequently met with to-day, 
who ‘have, through habituation to the lux- 
ury of rapidly accumulated wealth, become 
impatient of the simple frugal life of their 
fathers. His air of easy “superiority, re- 
enforced by the skill of a fashionable tailor, 
accorded with his natural dignity, and did 
much to make his tall, lean figure com- 
manding. Physically, but not mentally, we 
differed, as he had remarked. The sharp 
contrast of his quick thought and nervous 
speech with his languid movements and in- 
difference to muscular activity justified the 
assumption that, despite a spirit which 
scorned laziness, delicate health would not 
permit sustained physical exertion. Where- 
as to me Nature has given a_ perfect 
physique and uncommon endurance where it 
is a question of mere muscle. Randolf was 
tall and thin and slow of limb; I am short 
and thick-set, agile and sinewy. Both of 
us were hard students and deep readers. 

Randolf’s dissatisfaction with his life was 
due to his position in a world which seemed 
to have no use for him, while mine had its 
source within me. In so far as it had made 
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WALTHAM WAatTCHES 


ALWAYS FAITHFUL 


Most people have heard how an error 
in the drop of the Greenwich time- 
ball was detected by a layman with a 
WALTHAM watch. He believed in 
his watch as against the signal of the 
civilized world. He was right— 
the signal was wrong. 


For sale by all Jewelers 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY. 
WALTHAM, MASS. 
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vi nfancy and Childhood po [ a 


$1.00 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


A valuable book that should be in every home. 
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a FREE TRIAL OFFER 


mn OF RARE OLD WHISKEY. 


BETTER THAN your money back if not 


as represented. 


A DISTILLER’S REMARKABLE OFFER. 


The sole distributors of ‘‘Old Settlers Club Whis- 
key’’ are authorized by the distillers to 
make this unheard-of offer: 


Upon request they will send you four full quarts of 10-year-old 
““Old_ Settlers: Club Whiskey’’ or one gallon in Jug. VER 
SAME FREE TO YOUR ADDRESS IN PLAIN SEA 
NO MARKS TO SHOW CONTENTS PAYING : FE 
4 PENSE. When you receive the whiskey try it. Put it to any 
test you like. Show it to your physician; if he does not say 
that it is the purest, smoothest, most palatable and best whis- 
key for medical use that it is possible to obtain or get from 
anybody at three times our price, which is $3.00 for four quarts 
—box it up and return it. You are under no obligations to moe ED 
it. UNDERSTAND, YOU ARE NOT TO BE OUT ONE CENT 
unless we can _— to you we have the best whiskey that is 
we to prod 

MBER, NOT A PENNY IN ADY ANCE; THIS IS NOT 
A C.. 0. D. SCHEME, BUT A _ STRAIGHT, LEG ITIMATE. 
BONA FIDE OFFE R FROM A CONCE RN WHOSE FINANCIAL 
STANDING IS UNQUESTIONED. We send the whiskey to 
your very sideboard to try and use (a full quart if you want to) 
before paying for it. We furnish you a better whiskey than you 
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} have ever used. We have the utmost confidence in ‘‘Old Settlers 

\CHICA »ply C04 Club."”’ We have been serving it to the best family trade from 
‘AGO TABLE SUPI ( Maine to California for over 55 years. We have customers on 
our books that have been using ‘‘Old Settlers Club’’ continually 





















than pleased with its smoothness and its pleasant taste, and 
best of all, its absolute purity, which is and ought to be the principal 
requirement of a good whiskey. FOUR FULL QUARTS OF 
“OLD SETTLERS CLUB’ SELLS FOR $3.00, which is no more 
than the price of cheap blended raw spirits colored to resemble 
cent with your order; if we can’t substantiate our claim you 
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us mindful of the thorns hidden beneath the rose and had robbed 
us of our youthful aspirations, its effect was the same; it had left 
both of us cynical and scornful. He faced his trouble with a stern 
stoicism, while I writhed helplessly under mine; but then he had 
what I have not—an indomitable will. It gave to his pale 
features a strength, to his dark unfathomable eyes a power, which 
compelled one’s admiration despite an inherent shrinking. Once 
or twice have I seen him aroused from his studied calmness to 
the expression of the fiery enthusigsm which was his soul’s life, 
and he drew me to him with that deadly fascination which water 
gliding over the brink of a precipice excites. He was the man of 
all my friends who could pierce my disguise and lay bare my real 
self—and he did it. 

We spent the fol- 
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other during the rivalries of our college days. There was this dif- 
ference, however: when we strove for class-room honors, we had 
rallied and encouraged each other, freely discussing the subject; 
now by a tacit understanding neither of us ever alluded to Miss 
Lovewell if at any time she left us to ourselves and gave her atten- 
tion to her chaperon—a fussy, fuming aunt. 

My admiration for him increased hourly, causing me new 
paroxysms of self-accusation and reproach. I hugged my good name 
with the desperation of a man grasping in his bare kands the keen 
edge of the sword which is swung above him, threatening his life. 
What bitterness was mine, what anguish! The love which should 
have exalted and made glad the heart was arrayed against my 

conscience, urging 
me to further hypoc- 





lowing three weeks 
—Valeria Lovewell, 
John Randolf, and 
I—in rambles 
through the woods. 
Both Miss Lovewell 


and Randolf were 
good pedestrians. 
Under my __leader- 
ship we explored 


shadowy ravines, 


traced the noisy 
streams to their 
sources on remote 
hill-sides, and 
climbed heights 
from which we 
could look down 
upon the rolling 
valleys of forest 


and pasture to 
which the hills de- 
scended. It was 
hard for Randolf, 
yet he _ insisted. 
Spurred by Miss 


Lovewell’s open ad- 
miration for brute 
strength, I took a 
cruel pleasure in 
forcing him to the 


limit of his endur- 
ance, and, to vaunt 
my superiority, 
sealed cliffs and 
tried daring leaps 
where I knew he 
could not follow. 


Had Miss Lovewell 
been older and 
stronger, my actions 
would have won her 


contempt, and 
aroused a  danger- 
ous pity for Ran- 


dolf. As it was, she 
both envied and ad- 
mired me for my 
feats, seemingly 
overlooking my 
meanness. Towards 
Randolf her atti- 
tude underwent a 
perceptible change. 
Unconsciously _ fol- 
lowing my lead, she 
began to underesti- 
mate him; and his 
brilliant sallies, his 
keen wit, his savage 


irony, soon failed, 
despite his efforts, 
to win more from 





her than polite at- 





risy, smothering the 
cries of my real self, 
staggering my reso- 
lution. If I shook 
myself free of it, if 
I told them what a 
fraud I was, Randolf 
would understand, 
and come to me and 
shake my hand, that 
old, strange fascina- 
tion in his eyes, his 
pale features fired 
with enthusiasm 
over my heroism! 
But Valeria, those 
simple Quaker 
ladies, the world— 
they would call me 
mad, or worse, with 
a fatuous smile, and 
nod of the head they 
would attribute it 
to my modesty, and 
regard it as a rare 
good joke at my own 
expense! And Va- 
leria’s love — with- 
out that, the con- 
science-freedom, the 
real life, the heaven 
I longed for would 
be no heaven, but a 
great waste, a desert 
of dead hopes. Bet- 
ter my anguish, my 


death in life, if I 
had her love, than 
the real life with- 
out it! 

When Randolf an- 
nounced his inten- 
tion of returning 


home, we arranged a 
last expedition to a 
wild ravine known 
as the “ Whirlpool.” 
It was at the south 
end of the mountain, 
where three streams 
united and ecarved 
out in a series of 
waterfalls a path to 
the plain a thousand 
feet below. Only the 


more _-venturesome 
dared take the 
climb. There’ had 


been numerous acci- 
dents, which, _ to- 
gether with the wild- 
ness and loneliness, 
had given the place 
an evil name. I had 








tention or an indif- 


Drawn by W, Granville Smith explored, previously, 


ferent smile. ee ene ; ; : ‘ every nook’ and 
It was very evi- Miss Lovewell leaned forward, trying to pierce the shadows in the ravine cranny. At the 
dent to me_ that most dangerous part 


Randolf had learned 

to love her with a love of which such a nature as mine is in- 
capable. Yet God knows I loved her as much,as a selfish man can 
love a woman. Randolf’s passion, restrained as it was under the 
curb of his will, burned with an intensity which does not destroy, 
but uplifts as it gathers force. Its depth made him forgive the 
slights she cast upon him, and meet every rebuff patiently and 
quietly. With heroic self-control he watched me slowly crowd 
him from the place he held in her esteem, saw me with a galling 
insolence shatter his hopes, and snatch from him his last chance of 
happiness. No sign of the torture he endured escaped him, save 
that his cynical smile became more frequent and his eyes lost a 
little of their brilliance. It was as if he stood apart from himself, 
and with the professional eye of the physician took a brutish 
pleasure in studying the effects of the humiliation, the agony, the 
suffering, which were his lot in life, and in speculating with an 
unnatural sang-froid upon the limits of his endurance. We main- 
tained the same attitude of friendliness we had held towards each 
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of the climb, around 
the “ Basin,” a deep pool which the ceaselessly falling water had 
hollowed out of solid rock, I had found a new path. On either 
side the walls of rock rose bare and black, moist with exudations, 
casting ominous shadows on the water swirling at their base. 
Five or six feet from the top of the south wall was a ledge several 
inches wide running the entire length and terminating in a 
natural platform of moss-covered rock, from which there was an 
easy descent over loose boulders to the outlet of the “ Basin.” 
The roots of an old birch-tree growing on the brink depended in 
great, stiff loops, as if when they were small they had searched the 
wall for support, and finding none, had turned back and taken 
deep hold in the soil between the great boulders on the top of the 
rock. Using them as a hand-railing, after clearing the ledge of the 
treacherous moss and dirt that covered it, I had an excellent path, 
which not only saved a hard, tedious climb by the old way, but 
also afforded a better view of the “ Basin” itself. The platform 
in which it terminated would serve as a resting-place, where one 
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could look back and see the water glide 
in a beautiful sunlit curve over the brink 
of the precipice, follow its majestic descent, 
watch it whiten into foam as it hurled itself 
into the pool, mark its giddy whirling as it 
silently but forcefully swept around the 
walls of the “ Basin,” and then listen to its 
subdued roar as it rushed forth into the 
clear, slowly moving stream that crossed 
the plain. 

Following the usual method of taking the 
climb, we started at the head of the ravine 
and slowly worked down. Although the dis- 
tance is not more than a mile, it took us 
two hours to reach the “ Basin,” so difficult 
was it to make our way around the series of 
falls. When we arrived at the ledge, Ran- 
dolf insisted on our taking the old and safer 
way, Which left the ravine and did not re- 
enter it until below the outlet of the 
* Basin.” I said nothing, leaving it to Miss 
Lovewell to decide. Perhaps she read a 
challenge in my eyes, or possibly she was 
irritated by the doubts of her strength and 
nerve which his hesitation implied, for she 
declined to listen to his entreaties and 
laughingly bade me lead on. The hazardous 
climb along the ledge was safely accom- 
plished, and we gained the platform with 
even less difficulty than [ had anticipated. 

Miss Lovewell could not refrain from 
exclaiming when she looked back over 
the way we had come. “If the shadows 
were not so deep, what a startling photo- 
graph one could take of a person standing 
on the ledge!” she shouted. “It would 
look as if he were clinging without support 
of any kind to a sheer, perpendicular rock!” 

“Tow black the water is!” exclaimed 
Randolf, shuddering. 

Miss Lovewell, pale and trembling with 
nervous excitement, leaned forward, try- 
ing to pierce the shadows in the ravine. 

“For God's sake, don’t stand so near the 
edge, Valeria!” Randolf shouted, in an 
agony of apprehension. 

Miss Lovewell screamed. Before either 
of us could lift a hand she tottered and 
lost her balance. Under ordinary condi- 
tions we could have caught her. But 
now, so startled and unnerved were both 
of us, we were powerless to move. As she 
fell her skirt brushed Randolf’s hand, yet 
his fingers seemed paralyzed, for he did not 
even clutch at her. The dull splash in the 
pool below brought us to our senses. We 
leaned far over and gazed into the black 
water. 

“There she is!” yelled Randolf, con- 
vulsively gripping my coat sleeve. “If the 
undercurrent catches her—ithe falls, the 
falls!” 

“She’s lost—lost! D’you hear me? 
Lost!” I cried, leering like a drunkard in 
his face. 

I half tumbled, half ran, down to the 
mouth of the “ Basin,’ where the water 
left the pool in a deep channel. <A fear- 
ful madness seized me. My real self, so 
long held in check, mastered me as_ it 
never had before. It crushed my love for 
the girl drowning there at my feet, it made 
me drunk with evil, and—God help me!— 
I watched her struggles without a thought 
of helping her. 

Randolf stood for a second waiting until 
the current had carried her away from the 
base of the platform and he could dive 
Without striking her. He was quite calm 
again, the old cynical smile ‘playing about 
his lips. Our eyes met, and he understood, 
A look of scorn swept over his face. 

“You great, good man!” he exclaimed, 
—‘ you coward, you cheat!” 

Then he leaped into the pool. T saw him 
sink from sight and rise within a foot of 
Miss Lovewell. I heard his gasp as the cold 
struck to his heart. With one superb 
effort he raised her arm’s-leneth above his 
head, and with a mighty heave that took 
his last strength shot her body like a log 
over the surface of the water out of the 
treacherous eddy into the current, which 
hurried her into the channel where I stood. 
The momentum pushed him underwater, 
and I saw the undercurrent slowly carry 
him back to the falls at the upper end of 
the pool. 

With a great shout T plunged into the 
stream, waist-deep, and bracing myself 
against a boulder, caught Miss Lovewell as 
the water whirled her along. With hope 
my love for her returned. Exulting in my 
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strength, struggling fiercely against the 
streain, I carried her to the bank. © Randolf 
had given his life to save her—and for me! 

I know not how long I worked over her 
to keep the feeble life in her body. I prayed 
to her, took her in my arms, besoug]t her 
to live. And then, with renewed frenzy, | 
tried all the expedients that I knew to re. 
suscitate the drowned. When I heard her 
moan I was beside myself with joy. With 
never a thought for Randolf, I lifted her in 
my arms and ran stumbling to a farmhouse 
a quarter of a mile down-stream. 

The good housewife was a woman made 
for such an emergency. Ina trice she had 
warm blankets and stimulants ready. 

“Leave her to me! Leave her to me!” 
she cried, waving me away. 

“There’s another!” I shouted, suddenly 
mindful of Randolf. And with a sob I ran 
back to the “ Basin.” 

I found him lodged between two boulders 
in the stream. The eddies of the “ Basin” 
must have carried him under the falls and 
then hurried him to the mouth of the pool 
and hurled him against the rocks, where the 
current held him pinned. 

Gently I laid him on the bank. The tears 
fell from my eyes upon his cold face as ] 
bent over him. <A _ great love for him 
surged through me. He knew me as I am, 
he saw and understood, and yet he saved 
Miss Lovewell for me. 

“ Good-by!” I whispered, kissing him on 
the forehead. ‘ Good-by, Randolf!” 

The cynical smile was on his lips, as if 
he had scorned death as he did the world. 
A dilettante, an idle fellow, the world called 
him. Only I knew him as he was. In the 
sight of his fellows he was but a sad failure, 
a bitter mistake. And only I knew how out 
of defeat he had come victorious, out of 
failure successful. 

* You found me out, Randolf. You called 
me a coward and a cheat! You knew me. 
God bless you, Randolf!” I said aloud. 

A week later—it was the day we con- 
fessed our love for each other—Valeria and 
I paid a farewell visit to the “ Basin.” The 
water was falling with the same majesty, 
and sweeping through the pool in great 
circles with the same slow, deadly motion 
which had fascinated us when first we saw 
it. The stillness of the forest, the dearth of 
animal life, the great grotesque rocks, black 
and dripping, the steady roar of the vast 
volume of water,—truly was it a conspiracy 
of brute forces, a conspiracy which we could 
understand now. ; 

“What a cruel, cruel Nature!” said 
Valeria, in an undertone, as if she feared 
the great forest would hear and cry ven- 
geance. 

“Randolf would call her kind,” I re- 
plied. 

* Poor Randolf!” she said. 

*“ Ay, poor Randolf!” I echoed, with far 
more feeling. 

She put her hand on my arm, and with- 
out faltering looked me in the eyes. “Im 
glad, Tom,” she said, “it was you who 
saved me. I could not bear to think | 
owed my life to any one but you!” 

“Valeria!” I stammered, “it was Ran- 
dolf and not—” 

With an inarticulate cry 1 clasped her 
in my arms and kissed her repeatedly. 

My last opportunity had come, and I 
had failed. 





The Mass of the Stars 


To determine the masses of the stars, sit: 
uated as they are far off in space, it 1s 
generally necessary to know their distance, 
and this has been determined for only a few 
stars. In a recent paper submitted at thi 
Cambridge meeting of the British Associ 
tion for the Advancement of Science, Dr. 
H. N. Russell, of the Cambridge Observatory, 
called attention to the fact that the masses 
of the stars could be found by Kapetyn* 
formula in terms of the star’s magnitude 
and proper motion. Proceeding on this basi. 
he found that the average mass of fifty-five 
binary systems was about three times that 
of the sun, and that many groups of sta! 
were of the same mass, despite the fact 
that they varied greatly in their brightnes 
and proper motion. The binary stars seem 
to be of the same order of mass, though 
their brightness, motion, and spectre varied. 
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Comparative Exhibit of Amer- 
ican and Foreign Art 


(Continued from page 1841.) 


« Woodgatherers,” but, fine as that one ex- 
ample of his is, I cannot see that his gener- 
ally accorded position as the greatest Amer- 
ican landseapist is at all proven by this 
exhibition. It seems to me that he comes 
out of it behind Homer Martin and Wyant, 
and Blakelock, whom I cannot forgive for his 
large theatrical upright, which is unfortu- 
nately the very picture the average visitor 
will be drawn to. It is also surprising to 
me to hear Inness called “ the most Amer- 
jcan of painters,” for surely in this he must 
yield both to Winslow Homer and to Homer 
Martin. It is not necessary to explain what 
one means by the American quality of Wins- 
low Homer. His work possesses that pecul- 
jar flavor that the Europeans are always 
looking for in us, and, since we have some 
time ago ceased hewing our way through the 
forests. or building stockades against the 
Indians, have usually looked for in vain! 
It is less easy to feel the “ Americanism ” of 
Homer Martin, but it is there. There is no 
greater joy in the whole show than to see 
his noble pictures not only lose nothing of 
their originality, their freshness of state- 
ment, and their poetry, but to see that he 
positively grows in definiteness, and al- 
though he is nothing of a schoolman in con- 
trol of his medium, in a certain elemental 
strength, the longer he is measured in his 
new surroundings. 

Of the younger men it is pleasant to note 
how strong and true the landscape of. Dessar 
stands up, and how fine and vigorous and 
interesting is the * Driftwood Gatherer” of 
Kost, and how full of movement and power 
the difficult “ Rapids” of Williams, even 
in the fine company they are in. 

We have heard much of the lack of emo- 
tion m our American painting. It seems to 
me, on the contrary, it is precisely this 
quality that individuates the work of our 
best men. It is not, perhaps, an obvious 
emotion; it is never riotous nor even rollick- 
ing, but, nevertheless, there thrills through 
it a delicate, elusive emotion—a subtle, finely 
tempered and controlled emotion, if you will, 
but by no means an attenuated one. The 
emotion of a Winslow Homer or a Horatio 
Walker is the emotion of a Beethoven. To 
deny the emotion in the high-strung, tem- 
peramental women of Dewing, in the ex- 
quisite dreamer of Wyatt Eaton, in the del- 
icate fantasies of George Fuller, or in the 
poetic landscapes of Wyant, of Homer Mar: 
tin, of Blakelock, and Robinson and Twacht- 
man, is to claim emotion for Tschaikowsky 
and refuse it to Schubert, to ascribe it to 
Berlioz and deny it to Chopin, 

And, above all, let no one say there is 
no emotion in Whistler. His night pieces 
are the very quintessence of emotion. Only 
a highly strung, exquisitely responsive mod- 
ern could have seized the very soul of the 
night and made it his own. And some one 
complains of his strange “aloofness from 
the human thing,” his “detachment from 
human love and fraternity.” I know noth- 
ing less humanly detached than the fresh, 
young face, eager with expectation, quiver- 
ing with desire to put her teeth into the 
apple of life, that looks out at one from his 
“Arrangement in Black and White”; and 
save Hogarth’s “ Shrimp Girl,” surely noth- 
ing has been more full of just this quality 
of human sympathy than his charming 
“Little Lady Sophie of Soho.” 

But it is simply impossible, even at this 
length, to do more than hint at the many- 
sided charms of the Comparative Exhibition. 
Let me close with the wise words of one of 
our American painters: 

_ "The work itself is not to be judged; it 
Is the work of art which judges us.” 

it is not American art that stands now 

at the bar—it is the American public. 





‘They smiled at Colonel Harvey, of Har- 
PER'S WEEKLY, when he said it would take 
a half a dozen miracles to give Roosevelt 
less than 314 electoral votes. Now it seems 
that what was regarded as wild extrava- 
gance for Colonel Harvey was only a mild 
modesty.—Holyoke Transcript. 
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